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THROUGH WINTRY TERRORS 

CHAPTER L 

Whatever may befall thee, it was preordained, — ^Marcus 

AURSLIUS. 

There was a disturbance at No. y, Sherrard 
Street, and the neighbouring houses showed 
signs of listeners. Several windows were 
half raised, and the cautious lifting of cur- 
tains told that in spite of the silence that 
held the street, walls had ears and eyes. 
Opposite the lodging-house there was none 
of that genteel seclusion that marked the 
listeners in the row where No. 7 stood. 
No. 7 had always been the black sheep 
since the Moores took it, Mrs. Moore being 
reported ill-bred — she bought her vegetables 
at the door — the girls flighty and fast. 
Air. Moore, too, could be heard when all 
his respectable neighbours were in bed, 
cursing with an unlimited vocabulary the 
latch-key and the keyhole. Often through 
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the thin walls of the house the neighbours 
could catch the sound of loud voices and 
hangings of doors^ along with other noises 
indicating that therein dwelt violent temper 
and vulgarity in showing it. 

But, to-night, the row was not behind 
the door, but in the street, and from the 
lodging-house opposite the best view was 
to be had. The spinster who had taken 
the first floor front was seated by the win- 
dow in her dressing-gown, evidently enjoy- 
ing the scene. The two apprentices who 
lodged on the top storey were giggling to 
themselves. The young artist on the second 
floor was leaning out of the window so 
far and so eagerly that the spinster at the 
window below seemed in danger pf receiv- 
ing him upon her head at any moment. 
If there were no other watchers from the 
house, it was because the servants, or rather 
servant, slept at the back, and nothing less 
than the last trumpet or the voice of the 
maiden landlady who was away for the 
night at her sister's, would have wakened the 
wearied creature before her usual hour of 
rising in the morning. 
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The windows of No. 7 were also filled 
with angry or distressed faces. From the 
top storey a girl's head white with curl 
papers leaned forth, the face full of wonder 
and curiosity, a servant evidently ; from 
the second, two dark pretty women, their 
cheeks white and eyes staring. They were 
talking in low tones ; it sounded as if they 
were praying to anyone who caught the low 
miuinur of their almost inaudible voices. 
Upon the first floor window, and again on 
the doorstep, the eyes of all the wakening 
street were fixed, for from the casement 
leaned an enraged and injured father, and up 
on the doorstep, before the street door, stood 
a repentant and terrified daughter. From 
the window came down a torrent of abuse 
and reproaches, from the doorstep floated 
up a vapour of tears and excuses. Behind 
the father at the first floor window stood 
the wife, wringing her hands, afraid to speak. 

" Twelve o'clock at night I " the man 
was shouting so that all the neighbours could 
hear him. " You dare to come back to 
this respectable house — ^you and your bi- 
cycle and your yotmg man — ^your young 
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man, I say — where is he gone ? Why has 

he sneaked off before I punched his d 

head ? " Here he became incoherent, and 
the girl's voice rose, shrill and tremulous. 

"I could not help it, father. Indeed, 
indeed, my bicycle broke down. I had to 
walk home. Oh, father, indeed^ indeed I 
could not help it." 

"And you couldn't stop at an hotel 
and telegraph to me ?" he sneered, recover- 
ing his voice and trying to keep it steady. 
He was very drunk. 

" I thought it best to come straight 
home. I had no money. I don't think 
there is an hotel there. Would it have 
been better ? I did not know what to 
do." 

" Your sisters are in bed asleep," • the 
man yelled, and two dark heads drew in 
from the window above. The young ap- 
prentices in the lodging-house laughed. 

" You could not come home with them 
in the train. You must stay behind to dis- 
grace your father and bring his grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave." 

"Only Dolly went, and 3rou know we 
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have but one bicycle, so she rode there, 
and I was to have ridden back, and I should 
have been here long ago only it broke 
down." 

"And you came alone, of course, you 
hussy ! " 

'*0h no, father," she whispered inno- 
cently in return ; " Joe Smiley was with 
me. We met him, and he said the road 
was not safe for a girl to ride by herself, so 
he saw me as far as the door." 

** Saw you home, did he ? The scounr 
drel I You were safe in the dark with Joe 
Smiley ! Where is the blackguard ? " 

He pounded the window-sill till his hand 
hurt, and feeling the pain through his 
sodden brain he associated it with Joe 
Smiley, and fell to a string of abuse. So 
piercing and so eloquent was he that the 
young apprentices nearly toppled over with 
their suppressed mirth ; but the art stu- 
dent, like an echo, repeated the man's 
words, " The blackguard I " glaring with 
furious eyes at the drunkard opposite. The 
old man, hearing the voice, stared round 
in drunken triumph, discovering that he 
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had an audience ; and the girl^ realising 
also that many eyes were upon her, beat 
the door, crying piteously : 

" Let me in, father, let me in I " 

From inside the house came a cry as 
pitiful in answer: 

" Let the child in for God's sake, let the 
child in ! '* 

But the man, swaying at the window, 
in a loud voice drove her from the door. 

** Begone, you bad girl ! You have dis- 
graced your home ! Don't dare to knock 
at my door again, or I shall have you turned 
away by the poUce." 

He shut the window with so fierce a 
hand that one of the panes cracked across. 
And through the walls the neighbours could 
hear the voice of a sobbing woman appeal- 
ing : 

" Let the child in I For God's sake, 
let the child in ! " 

The girl crouched upon the doorstep 
for a moment, not knowing where to turn. 
Then a soft clink startled her — something 
white fluttered from the third-storey win- 
dow, and fell into the area, lost. It was 
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the servant's little earnings that her money- 
less sisters had begged and dropped — ^a bad 
shot out of her reach. She looked up and 
saw the pitying, helpless women above, 
and at the other faces, which did not seem 
pitiful, watching her from the surround- 
ings houses. Then, with a low cry of shame, 
she turned and went quickly away into the 
darkness. 



CHAPTER II. 

Ye who listen with creduUiy io the whispers of fancy, 
and pursue wUh eagerness the phantoms of hope. — 
Johnson. 

Daniel Macdermot ran up the stairs to his 
rooms^ taking two steps at a time. Open- 
ing the door of his chamber^ he flung his 
overcoat upon a chair and threw his hat 
upon the top of it. The glow of a dim fire 
rested on him as he moved about the room^ 
outUning his tall^ rather stooped young 
figure^ his straight black hair^ and for the 
moment dancing eyes. He looked a man 
of thought rather than of action^ and to- 
night evidently the thinking was good. He 
had won a sum of £ioo from an art maga- 
zine : £50 for the best figure drawings and 
£50 for the best landscape drawn by com- 
petitors under twenty-one. He felt a mil- 
Uonaire. What would he do with it — ^this 
huge fortune ? That he knew well. There 
were not a hundred different ways to spend 
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it with him^K)nly the one : to help him to 
succeed in the future he loved and had 
planned out since the time he could know 
there was a future to plan. He wanted to 
succeed in the only way he thought he had 
any talent for — ^Art. He set a little kettle 
upon the hob^ and sat down waiting for it 
to boil. 

All the long da}^ of the past came crowd- 
ing round him. What a crown it had to- 
night — that dreary^ struggUng^ famished 
past. To-night was the recompense for it 
all. He saw the Uttle boy beaten for sketch- 
ing instead of working at school ; he re- 
called^ too^ the reproaches of the old aunt 
who helped him with her money, but not 
her s}nnpathy. Indeed, she had so Uttle of 
that that she wasted it on nobody but her- 
self. His mother, with his coming, had 
slipped away, leaving the wailing infant to 
fill the place she had left vacant in the world. 

His father, a dreamer, whom this world 
had Uttle patience with or mercy upon, 
starved on his verses ; and died of " acute 
pneumonia,' ' said the dispensary doctor, 
when he might have said, ''sensitiveness, 
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helplessness, hunger ! " But a busy doctor 
amongst his throng of grumblers to single 
out a man and hold him were impossible. 
" Go. I don't want to feel your pulse or 
see yoiu- tongue. Look me in the eyes till 
I read your soul, man ; hunger is killing 
you — ^hunger for love, hunger for hope, 
hunger for sympathy — ^that's what is kill- 
ing you, sir ! " Ah ! well, poor patient, what 
if he had read that in your soul and ordered 
you love, sympathy, hope, instead of port 
wine, beef tea, and sweetbread, they would 
have been equally impossible to command. 
So Daniel Macdermot, after much use- 
less stringing of rhymes and tearing of 
heart-strings, took his leave of an ungrate- 
ful world without tears. He and his pro- 
lific muse made their flight together perhaps 
to a kinder sphere. In this at least they 
were forgotten, and by none missed save 
by the little child named Daniel Macdermot, 
who cried more than most little ones, per- 
haps missing what he could not know he 
had not — a mother's love and a father's 
care. Or, perhaps, it was because he hung 
so long beneath a heart that wept much 
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over him and the coming into so cold a 
world for a little babe. Full of that poor 
mother's tears he was bom, and wept them 
over his little self afresh. 

"Surely the child has everjrthing it 
wants/' said his Aunt Maria. " It's mere 
bad temper that makes him continue to 
cry when I forbid it." She would draw 
her hand away from the sticky fingers that 
tried to grasp it, and set the baby down as 
it climbed into her lap. " I'm sure I have 
been more than a mother to you," she said, 
"but you must learn to amuse yourself. I 
am too busy a woman to waste my time on 
play." And so the baby sat alone and wept, 
since she, poor lady, had h&c busy hours 
fiUed up with attendance on six prize cats 
and two parrots. 

" It's a funny thing to leave to you, 
Maria," the dying Daniel Macdermot had 
said, with his rare smile, *' this little ball of 
life, with feet unable to walk, hands un- 
able to hold, eyes almost unable to see, and 
yet the one only of all my productions that 
will Uve after me and make some few in 
the world remember my name." 
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Maria had not replied^ thinking the re- 
mark improper and unfitted for a dying 
man. Full of rebellion against the burden 
that had been thrust upon her, she took 
it up with a strong sense of duty^ but with- 
out love, and did what she considered her 
best for it till it was able to do for itself. 

Daniel remembered to-night that long 
apprenticeship to a hated business, then his 
position as clerk, and how he had worked 
after hours at his beloved pursuit, taking 
lessons in the evening and canying sketch- 
books in his pocket wherever he went so as 
to snatch at every moment he had outside 
his business, sketching as he travelled to 
and fro on tramcars and even over his lunch 
and dinner. He remembered how pleased 
his old aunt was when he had got his clerk- 
ship, and she had no longer to share her 
small income with him. But to-day for 
the first time she had made him a generous 
offer. She had said she would help him 
in whatever effort he was about to make, 
so that he would not have to draw at once 
upon his hundred pounds. She was glad 
Art had something solid in it after all, and. 
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since he was determined and steady^ she 
would do her best for him. 

In truth, his winning of a prize had done 
much to raise him in her eyes. She was 
one whose affections were taken by the 
applause the world gave those belonging to 
it. As she could not win notoriety for her- 
self, she would willingly shine in reflected 
glory. The more the glory, the more her 
heart melted to the object of it. What if 
Daniel had really talent, what if he became 
famous. He bore her name. He was a 
grateful fellow, and would always be a little 
under her thumb, and he would one day 
be her heir. He was her only sxirviving 
relation. So she dehghted Daniel by pro- 
posing to take a small studio for him, where 
he could start at once upon the painting of 
portraits. She had even written to a rich 
friend of hers, a Society beauty, asking if she 
would help the young artist by giving him 
a few sittings. ''If he makes a success of 
you," she wrote, ''his future is assured." 

Daniel clasped his hands behind his dark 
head, and with his mind's eye he saw the 
picture that was to make him famous. He 
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had no fear to attack so great a subject as 
this much-talked-of lady; he was con- 
fident he only wanted a chance to become 
great. He saw the glowing picture that 
filled his room with an almost holy radiance, 
the slight woman's figure that bent towards 
him from the dark background, the shining 
face with lips half parted to speak. He 
started to his feet. Ah ! it had disap- 
peared. Oh I to begin at once. To make 
permanent those lovely features, to save them 
from decay and death, to cause them to 
live for ever with his name beneath them. 

He did not seem alone as he sat to drink 
the tea he hastily made himself. A beau- 
tiful woman seemed by him in the shade. 

*' But I shall lead you forth,'' he said, 
"and you shall stand for ever on the edge 
of the shadow, looking out at the world that 
will always be at yom* feet." He heard 
the clock strike eleven, and wondered why 
he had taken tea so late. '' I shall not 
sleep now for hours, so may as well get my 
books." He settled down to read, and it 
did not seem to him more than a few minutes 
before he became dimly aware that some- 
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thing was preventing him from studying. 
He Ufted his head and listened. It was only 
a row in the street — some drunken creatinre 
in the grip of a policeman. He turned over 
a page and heard the sound of feet running 
across the room overhead, the creak of a 
window being opened. " Those fellows/' he 
thought, with a smile, " always love a row, 
whether it is their own or somebody else's." 

But there was something in the sounds 
that came to him from the street that made 
him close his book and go to the window. 
Drawing it up, he leaned out ; he could see 
by the dim Ught of the street lamp the young 
girl weeping, and the irate father in the 
window above. 

Which of the three girls was this, he 
wondered. Two were at the upper win- 
dows, but he could not see their faces clearly. 
He remembered often seeing them going in 
and out of No. 7. He had admired them 
as a fresh, sweet sight to rest his weary eyes 
upon when he Ufted his gaze from his books. 
Now, they were all in trouble : the two 
heads above and the httle figure below 
seemed to call upon his chivalry for help, 
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and what could he do but pity^ and rage 
and rage again — ^all the more because he 
knew none of them and was half in love 
with all 1 Now he heard with anger in his 
heart the reproaches heaped upon the poor 
girl. The pretty innocent child to be 
charged in that way before the whole 
street I 

He leaned farther out^ and the old man's 
voice leaped across the road. " Safe in the 
dark with Joe Smiley^ the blacl^;uard I " 
And the student^ gazing at the old man 
with furious eyes, cried like an echo, ''The 
blackguard I '' He heard the further charges 
of the drunken father, the cry of the child, 
" Let me in I Let me in ! '' Then he saw 
her crouch closer in the shadow after her 
vain appeal, her startled look at the open 
windows of the neighbouring houses, her 
cry of sh^une as she sped down the street 
into the darkness. 



CHAPTER III. 

And when a lady's in the case. 

You know all other things give place. 

Gay. 

Without a moment's hesitation Daniel ran 
down the stairs and out into the street 
after the girl. What he was going to do he 
had no idea at the moment ; all he reaUsed 
was that danger and trouble followed close 
on the Syii^ feet of the young creature 
who sped on alone before him. He found 
her standing at the comer of the road 
hesitating which way to go. He could hear 
her crying softly as he came near her, but 
she did not know he was there till he put 
his hand upon her arm. Then she gave a 
low cry and turned to run, all trembUng. 
He followed, apologising : 

" It's only me, Daniel Macdermot. Don't 
be afraid. It's only me." 

His incoherent and stammering voice 

c 17 
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only made the girl hasten quicker^ uttering 
under her breath signs of her fear. 

"What shall I do? What shaU I 
do?'' 

Seeing no way of bringing her to reason, 
he seized her in spite of her struggles by 
both her hands and forced her to look at him. 
He kept sayings " Look at me, look at me, 
look at me/' feeling if she would but raise 
her eyes to his she could not mistake his 
intentions till her terrified senses began to 
come back to her. Then she looked at the 
young fellow who held her in so forcible a 
grip, and seeing his eyes, knew him to be 
honest. 

" You are a gentleman," she said, speak- 
ing her thoughts aloud, and it struck her 
this was indeed a time that she had used 
the much-abused word in its right sense. 
Standing quiet, she stopped crying, saying, 
" What do you want with me ? " 

" I want you to go back home," he 
answered eagerly. "They will let you in. 
Some of your people will be watching." 

"They dare not, they dare not," she 
replied. "When he is like that no one 
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dare cross him. Oh, what shall I do ? 
Where shall I go ? *' 

" Come back with me. I will knock 
and speak to your father.'* 

"He would kill you/* she moaned. 
" When he is like that we are afraid, and to- 
night he is worse than usual. He has been 
losing money, too, and is mad with the loss 
of it and with wine. Mother " — she wept 
afresh — "will fight for me and suffer — 
suffer." 

" You have friends who will take you in ? '* 

" No ; any we know live far away from 
here, out of town, and it is late. What 
can I do ? " 

*' There is only one thing to do : come 
back with me. There is a lodger, a Miss 
Simpkins, will take you into her room, and 
to-morrow you can go home." 

The girl smiled through her tears. " You 
are very kind to me," she said, turning and 
walking by his side. 

When the two reached the door of the 
lodging-house all the street seemed quiet 
and asleep except in No. 7, where a light 
still burned. The girl searched the house 
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with eager eyes for a sign that she was for- 
given, but there was no such sign, only a 
soft murmur crept through the walls that 
sounded like the sobbing of a woman. With 
a gasping cry of " Mother ! " she turned 
away and followed Daniel through the pas- 
sage. She went after him up the dim stairs, 
trying to see her way by the gUmmer of the 
matches he struck, and at last stood beside 
him outside Miss Simpkins's room. He 
knocked softly and got no answer ; but see- 
ing the Ught shining from a chink beneath 
the door, did not despair of being heard. 
He knocked louder, and Miss Simpkins stood 
grim and forbidding before him, clad in a 
loose and unbecoming morning gown of 
the muddy fawn that muddy-complexioned, 
fawn-haired people love to wear. The girl 
trembled when she saw her ; but Daniel, 
man-like, did not notice the feminine claws 
drawn out and then sheathed, which the 
girl at once shrank from. 

" Oh, Miss Simpkins, here is a young lady 
in distress," he said cheerfully in his inno- 
cence. " I want you to take her in for 
the night.*' 
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" I could not think of such a thing/' she 
said stiffly. " I don't even know the — the 
—lady." 

" Oh, but you saw it all out of the win- 
dow," he answered, rather impatiently. This 
was not the way he thought to have been 
met. " You would not have the heart to 
refuse. What is the poor child to do if 
you won't help her ? " 

" Poor child I " The words proved dis- 
astrous. Miss Simpkins, who clung to youth 
by all the arts that man invented when 
Nature would do no more, resented the car- 
ressing word furiously as applied to another 
woman. The words, too, reminded her of 
a forgotten voice that spoke them to her as 
tenderly, caUing her "poor child" in years 
gone by. For the first time she was driven 
by the echo to remember how many, and 
to know she was old beneath the paint and 
powder. She was old, old, old. She stood 
opposite the young girl, and for her fresh 
young beauty and the fewness of her years, 
she stepped back and shut the door upon 
her. 

Daniel turned with a black frown upon 
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his face, and bidding the girl follow him^ 
went before her to his own rooms and 
turned up the lamp. 

"How beastly women are to one 
another/' he said, stamping on the floor to 
relieve his feelings. " Jealous, I suppose," 
he continued, hitting the nail, " not shocked, 
as she would wish one to believe." 

" Why should she be shocked ? " the 
girl asked. " I have done no harm. She 
was very unkind. I am glad she did not 
take me in," and as she spoke a tear ran 
down her white cheek. 

" I dislike old maids," the youth went on 
quickly, talking to cover the discomfort of 
the girl. "They are so bitter. They pro- 
fess to hate men, because they are husband- 
less. They hate wives because they them- 
selves are childless. They hate the young 
because their own youth has left them, and 
they hate the old because age approaches 
them. " I think all old maids ought to be " 
— then he smiled — " married I " 

He looked at the weary face of his guest, 
and felt he was powerless to cheer her. " I 
wish you would rest," he said pitifully. 
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" The good to-morrow will make ever3rthing 
right. Look ! What an hour ! You will 
try and make yoturself at home here. I 
shall find another room/' 

" You are sure I am not putting you to 
a lot of trouble ? '* The girl raised her 
head anxiously. ** I am afraid you will 
not be comfortable, driven out Uke this.*' 

" I shall be all right/' he said, and she 
smiled gratefully as they clasped hands, 
thinking, poor things, that the world had 
done well for them, after all. That their in- 
nocent heads had thought out and settled 
every difficulty. 

When the door closed after the young 
fellow, the girl seated herself at the window 
and gazed across the road with drooping, 
weary eyelids, till the dawn came, and in 
the grey light the door of the house oppo- 
site opened and a wan-faced woman looked 
wildly up and down the street. Then the 
girl stole away from her post, past the in- 
hospitable room where Miss Simpkins turned 
upon her bed, past other doors, wondering 
as she went behind which slept the good 
young fellow who had been a friend indeed. 
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and^ running across the road^ was folded 
in her mother's arms. 

But her young chevaUer, having nowhere 
to lay himself down, walked the streets all 
night, congratulating himself on doing the 
right thing. " I have saved her from scan- 
dal/' he thought in his wisdom. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how. — J. R. Lowell. 

With the morning came delight. Daniel 
received a letter from his amit. The great 
lady had agreed to sit. He was to come at 
once. That day, at the very hour when 
he got the letter, he was to bring his easel, 
paints, and all his dear belongings with him 
in a cab to No. 12, Paradise Place. What a 
name I The studio was his, the commission 
was his, fame was his, he Uved at last 1 
Before he reached his door his imagination 
had the picture finished, hung on the line at 
the Academy. He had become an R.A. by 
the time he had clattered downstairs, drag- 
ging his easel bumping after him on the 
uncarpeted stairs. He dropped his paints, 
dropped his brushes. In stooping to pick 
them up, he swore at them, laughed at them, 
behaved in such a manner that the black 
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house cat which had alwa)^ been his friend 
arched her back and spat at him — oh, omen 
of ill luck — as he went from the house. 

Miss Simpkins, hearing his laughter, shut 
her thin Ups like a trap on the word that 
leaped out as a mouse — " Hussy/* for she 
thought he was thinking of the girl he had 
befriended ; but he had quite forgotten 
there was such a one in the world. 

He reached the studio, all aglow, set 
up his easel, and got ever3rthing ready, 
full of fury to begin. Then he paced the 
room, looking at the clock. 

"She must be here in a few minutes," 
he said. " I hope she won't be late, the 
da}^ are not so very long/* He looked out 
of the window. "That must be her cab. 
No ; of course, she has a carriage.'* 

A carriage opposite his door. How proud 
he felt I He dreamt of future duchesses 
coming behind prancing steeds to have their 
portraits painted by him, and — ^but why 
did this lady not come ? She said eleven 
o'clock ; it was now just going to strike 
twelve. One can never depend upon women 
to be in time. They would feel humili- 
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ated^ surely^ if they kept an appointment 
to the minute with a mere man. A man 
should be on the spot firsts of course. He 
knew that, but to wait an hour, an hour, 
and the beautiful canvas stretched before 
him waiting, too. He took his palette in 
his hand, trying his brushes on it. Perhaps 
she was not coming at all. Women often 
change their minds at the last moment. Oh, 
heavens, was that a telegram to say so ? 
No ; only the post. What a relief ! Nothing 
to say she was not coming. He squeezed 
out some of his coloiurs and became 
furious. 

" Why don't you come ? " he shouted, 
addressing the door. '* You are a foolish 
creature — not even pretty, 1*11 be bound. 
If you don't hurry I shall not paint you at 
all. Don't you know I am waiting ? " 

He stopped suddenly — all red. There 
was a knock at the door. He opened it. 
She swept in. Poor miserable, where was 
he now ? A schoolboy going to paint a 
lily, almost senseless with her perfume, 
blind with her beauty. "Won't you sit 
down ? " he said lamely. 
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'' Miss Finola Beaumont has kindly con- 
sented to sit for an hour/' he heard a thin 
voice say. That his aunt was there he 
had not noticed. 

" She is very kind/' he said humbly. 
" Please throw your cloak off. There I that 
could not be better ! You are perfect now ! " 
He blushed. 

" Shall I take off my hat ? " She raised 
her arms. 

"Please/' he said, wishing to see more 
of her beauty, though he thought she could 
not look better than she did in the bit of 
velvet and roses she had laid aside. He 
gazed on the new-discovered gold. " You 
are perfect/' he said, and was again con- 
fused. '' I mean, the position could not 
be better." He took up his charcoal and 
attempted an outline. Then, forgetting 
everything but his dream, he put down the 
pencil and gazed upon her. " I have never 
seen a beautiful woman before," he said 
aloud, and then reaUsed she was a living 
creature, not one of his dream-maidens. 
" I beg your pardon," he murmured. 

His aunt turned upon him from her 
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comer. "Miss Beaumont gets plenty of 
compliments/' she said sharply; "she 
wants work from you." 

He took up his pencil again and worked 
in silence ; his lips closed for fear he might 
answer. But the beauty, almost weary of 
praise, smiled, knowing it had burst from 
him in spite of himself. He, seeing her, 
snatched his brushes to put that smile upon 
canvas. The thought came to him that 
unborn men would envy him as he lay in 
his grave, when they looked and were snared 
by that painted smile. They would remem- 
ber that he had seen it before him on the 
living face. And again another thought 
upon the heels of that. How all the warm 
loveliness he gazed upon must fade and be 
put away in the ground. Quick then, poor 
imperfect art, to the rescue. Fix for ever 
with your mockery of nature the lovely 
form, the tangle of gold, snow and crimson, 
that men may look and wonder, as one 
looks into a pool, where Ues reflected the 
sun shining up, a shadow without warmth^ 
Ught, or life. 

" Do you paint without making a 
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drawing ? '' The soft tones came waking 
him from his thoughts. 

" Yes, I cannot wait/' he said, looking at 
her with a sigh. His heart was failing at 
every touch of his brush. How could he 
ever do justice to that glow of colour ? ''I 
just make a few important points, then 
trust to my brush for the rest." 

" You have only half an hour more,'* 
his aunt interrupted ; " don't waste your 
time talking." 

" You will give me a Uttle longer ? " he 
said, appealing to Miss Beaumont. "Just 
a little longer for the first sitting ? " 

But he was told it was impossible. Beau- 
ties have so many engagements. So he 
worked without speaking for the little time 
left him, a deep frown between his brows. 

He left the studio late that day, full of 
strange emotions. Now his heart beat with 
joy, now throbbed with pain ; great hopes 
shone around him, to be hidden next 
moment by clouds of despair. When he 
took his last look at the sketch he did not 
care to live another day, it looked so poor. 
When he got to the door he cheered up ; it 
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was really not bad now that he thought of 
it a little less critically. He ran back and 
uncovered it. Yes, it was really good ; 
and when he reached the street with the 
memory of it he fell into deep despair again, 
and had to go back a second time to gaze 
upon it. Thus backwards and forwards he 
went, unable to tear himself away, only by 
force of will keeping his hands off his 
brushes, knowing that he would ruin what 
he had done if he attempted to correct its 
many errors without the model. 

Dusk at last drove him forth, and all 
the way home to his lodgings he kept wish- 
ing the days would pass, till it was the hour 
for his lovely model to sit to him again. 
It was the great day of his life, he thought, 
swinging along the streets at a quick pace, 
seeing nobody. He had cast off the old 
life and started the new. However hard he 
had to work now, it was for a mistress he 
loved. He would slave day and night for 
Art without a murmur. 

For the first time in his Ufe he seemed 
to realise the power of beauty, and it in- 
toxicated him. The lovely model he had 
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seen to her carriage started thoughts he 
had never cared to dream before. The per- 
fume from her hair^ the rustle of her silks, 
the softness of her rich furs^ appealed to 
him. He wanted to raise himself from his 
middle-class life and walk in her world as 
an inhabitant. It was his world, too — he 
was sure of it ; for his eyes loved rich 
colours and sought even among flowers the 
heavy gold and crimson more than the 
passionless blued and whites. His ear lis- 
tened with more pleasure to the song of 
the thrush near the castle than the faint 
sweet trill of the lark hanging midway to 
heaven. If he ever painted, he told him- 
self, it would be pictures of glowing colours, 
halls of lovely women, massed with flowers, 
some face to shine beautiful beyond the 
others against a gold and crimson back- 
ground. Never would he choose the quiet 
village maidens, sewing under the trees — 
a study of light and shade more than a 
picture to love. Not for him any such 
models or subjects as the present-day artist 
seemed to delight in. 

When he reached his home it seemed ages 
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since he had left it that mornings and for 
the first time he remembered the girl he 
had befriended^ and wondered how she 
fared. Passing Miss Simpkins's door^ it 
seemed to him as if it were not closed^ and 
a shadow looked through the chink at him 
as he went by. He smiled^ wondering at 
her curiosity, and opened his own door. 
Mr. Moore stood before him as if going to 
strike him to the ground. He half started 
back, then heard the stairs behind him 
creak. He knew Miss Simpkins was track- 
ing him, evidently hoping to hear a quarrel. 
He shut the door and went into the room. 

" Do you want me, sir ? " he said shyly 
in a low voice. 

The older man seemed almost speech- 
less with rage. " I have wanted you for 
the last twelve hours,'* he stammered. ** You 
dare to wonder why I am here ! " 

" I certainly wonder what you want ? " 
the youth repUed hotly. 

" I want to know what you purpose to 
do about my daughter ! " he thundered. 

The youth stared aghast. 

** About your daughter ? " 
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" You took her into your rooms last 
night. Don't dare to deny it.'* He glanced 
at the young man with bloodshot eyes. 

" You turned her into the streets/* Daniel 
answered fiercely. " Is that where you 
meant her to be left ? '* 

" Didn't I do well since she came to you 
— the hussy I Was there no woman she 
could have stayed with ? " 

"One/' said Daniel loudly. "An em- 
bittered old maid who refused her help." 

There was an angry sniff at the door. 

Then he added quietly : " I walked the 
streets all night to let her have my 
room." 

"The street is talking/' the old man 
interrupted in his rage, listening to no ex- 
planations, and ignoring his part of the 
night's work. Indeed, it was his own shame 
he was venting on the young man — a shame 
he did not know how to draw his daughter 
from now he had entangled her in it before 
so many eyes. "The milk-boy saw her 
leaving your door at dawn to come home. 
She is disgraced in the eyes of the world. 
What do you propose to do ? The right 
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thing is obvious. If you refuse, out she 
goes to the streets again.'' 

'' Why, you are mad, sir, you are mad ! " 
Daniel stammered. *' There is no scandal. 
I only did what I could for your daughter 
when you turned her from your door. There 
was no place else for her to go. What 
could I have done ? '' 

" I want no talk," Moore thundered. 
" What are you going to do for the girl ? " 

Daniel, maddened, opened his mouth to 
tell the man he and his daughter might go 
where they liked as far as he was concerned, 
when a stifled sob stopped him short. He 
looked aroimd, and there, in the shadow of 
the cmlain, crouching as far as possible 
into the comer, was the poor girl herself. 

" Come out of that and stand up I *' 
Moore cried, seizing her by the arm, and 
dragging her to the light. " There's a sight 
for you. There's a respectable-looking 
girl ! " he raged. 

Daniel looked at the poor thing and 
melted. Her pretty eyes were red, her 
face full of deadly shame. She put her 
hands up to hide it — the innocent face that 
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had never had such a blush upon it be- 
fore. 

They stood, the poor things, learning 
from the lips of the old man how ready the 
world is to tear the hearts of the young ; 
and so, not having eaten the forbidden 
fruit, they were condemned for their in- 
nocence. 

"What do you intend to do with my 
daughter ? " Moore said, as though he were 
the angel with the flaming sword driving 
the yoimg people to disgrace. 

Daniel looked at the shrinking girl with 
a sudden resolution, and without a moment's 
thought, answered laughing : " Why, marry 
her, of course ! ** 

The girl drew back with a low cry : " Oh, 
father, it's impossible. I never thought you 
brought me over for this. I thought you 
came to thank him," she said weeping, 
and wished the ground would open and 
hide her. 

But Moore did not heed her. He be- 
came quiet and subdued. He expected a 
row, but never an end like this. He thought 
by shaming the youth he might get out of 
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an unfatherly act in some way, or at least 
share the disgrace. The relief was great. 
He could almost have wept. 

" You are an honourable man/' he said, 
going to the window as if to conceal his 
emotion ; " but I expected it of you — I 
really did." He turned in glee and went 
to the door. " I will tell my wife/' he said 
cheerfully ; " she will be so glad. You 
can follow me, darling," he said, turning to 
his daughter. *' I expect you have some- 
thing to say to each other." He banged 
the door, and went whistling down the 
stairs. Miss Simpkins's door shut with a 
snap as he passed. 

"Two more daughters to get off my 
hands," he sighed, " and, the expense of 
them gone, I shall be able to live in the 
comfort I ought to have for my failing years. 
My darling Nora will have no money, but 
an honourable young fellow like that will 
not mind when he marries for love." 

His darling Nora stood with a white 
face before Daniel as before her judge. 
" I have got you into awful trouble," she 
said ; '' but I am not going to marry you ! " 
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" You must/* he answered cheerfully. 
" You heard your father." 

" You don't even know me." She 
spoke so low he could hardly hear her. 

" Who ever knows the woman he is 
going to marry ? " he said. " Why, it is 
all a lottery I " 

" You are not very complimentary/' she 
said proudly. *' Besides, I have no idea of 
marrying you." 

*' Oh 1 " The young man was not satis- 
fied at this. Now that he looked at her he 
felt there was no one else he wanted in the 
world. She was so pretty in her distress, 
and for her to refuse him, that made him 
wish for her at once. " I will give you a 
week to be ready in," he laughed, catching 
her hand. 

" But you don't — don't care for me a 
bit," said the girl, bursting into tears. " I 
am a stranger to you I " 

"Why, I have loved you for months," 
the youth answered, believing it. " I have 
watched you from my window, and loved 
you ever since I first saw you." 



CHAPTER V. 

Oh, how this spring of hve resetfibUth 
The uncertain glory of an April day I 

Shakspere. 

That evening Daniel wrote to his aunt, tell- 
ii^ her the whole story, and the next morn- 
ing she arrived in a cab before he had left 
the house. She burst in upon him as he 
sat at breakfast, scattering in her whirl- 
wind entry the landlady and the cat, both 
of whom were hanging round to get some- 
thing from Daniel — ^the one information of 
the last night's doings, the other a bone. 
His aunt flimg herself into a chair, facing 
him. She put the letter he had sent her 
on the table with a bang. 

" Now what's this nonsense ? " she said. 

Daniel flushed. " It is no nonsense," 
he answered. " I don't understand you." 

" You are not going to marry this girl ? " 
His aunt glared at him. 

39 
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'' I am/' 

*' I say you are not I " 

Daniers mouth closed in a forbidding 
line. He did not answer. 

" Now, listen to me." His aunt en- 
deavoured to moderate her anger. "Have 
you considered what you are doing, after the 
hard life of struggle you have had — ^in 
which, I may say, both of us have suffered ; 
for have I not spent more than I ought 
to give you your chance ? Now, when it 
seems things are a little better, when you 
have started on your career with every 
chance of success, you are going to throw all 
over in order to marry a girl you know 
nothing about, to go back to poverty — this 
time burdened with a wife.'* 

" It's as easy to support two as one," he 
said stubbornly. 

*' Nonsense, nonsense," the old woman 
said. " I have heard that before : just as 
easy to feed two as one ; then there's a 
child, and it's just as easy to feed three as 
two, and so on till it ends in the workhouse. 
And this girl's father is a drunkard. Have 
you thought even for a moment what may 
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happen if you marry this woman ? Sup- 
pose she follows in her father's footsteps 
after a time, and drinks — what then, my 
young artist ? '* 

" Please do not speak as if she were not 
a lady ; she is a good, sweet giri/' 

" Oh, they are all that before you marry 
them/' 

" Now look here, aunt : even if I did 
not wish to do so, I should have to marry 
her, being a gentleman. People are talking 
of the poor girl, saying her father put her out 
for some reason — you know how stories 
grow — and how I took her in, and all the 
rest of it ! " 

" If you were a fool once, don't be a fool 
twice. You need not marry her. What is 
it to you if she is talked about ? " 

The young man rose indignantly. *' A 
great deal, since I care for her." With all 
this opposition he felt his love grow for the 
absent girl. "And since she is to be my 
wife." 

*' Very well, marry a woman you know 
nothing about — nothing, except that she 
comes home at midnight, and is turned out 
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by her father, and he a drunkard. Oh, yes, rage 
if you will I '* His aunt rose. " But think 
of the little four-roomed house in a back 
slum, the draggle-tailed wife, the dirty- 
faced children, and the threadbare bread- 
winner, who was once stepping from the mud 
up the ladder of fame and fell back/' 

She left the room, banging the door, 
and thought that Daniel's laughter followed 
her. She crossed the road, her face set 
and angry. 

" Why should I bother about him ? '' 
she said to herself, "the ungrateful fellow. 
Yet I fancied he might some day make me 
proud of my connection with him, and re- 
turn me some of the care, if not the affec- 
tion, I lavished on him. If he marries this 
woman it is impossible." 

She knocked at No. 7, and was admitted 
by a wondering maid-of-all-work. 

" Is Miss Nora Moore at home ? " she 
said stiflSy, remembering the name her 
nephew had given her in his letter. 

" She is, ma'am. Won't you walk in- 
side ? " The servant opened a door. *' Who 
shall I say, ma'am ? " 
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" Miss Macdermot — ^it doesn't matter, she 
doesn't know me." She spoke in the middle 
of the room. A scuffle marked the entry 
of the visitor, who stood looking round her, 
muttering — " Slatterns, I thought so.'* 

The three Miss Moores and a friend were 
seated upon the floor with drawers and 
boxes surrounding them. Nora, with flushed 
face and untidy hair, was just rising from 
a dive into a dilapidated leather trunk. 
Finery of all sorts was scattered around. 
Most of it spoke of a long past. 

" Miss Nora Moore ? " Miss Macdermot 
said primly. 

The girl stood up, looking a trifle bewil- 
dered, as if she ought to know her visitor 
and was apologising for her rudeness in not 
remembering her. 

" I have come from my nephew,*' the 
old lady said, seating herself and frowning 
at the colour that came into the girl's cheeks, 
"to appeal to your good sense. You, of 
course, are not in earnest about this wed- 
ding ? " 

The girl did not answer, but looked a 
question. 
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" I am his aunt. I have provided for 
him since he was a child. Of course, he 
otherwise has not a penny or the prospect of 
one, so I come to warn you '* — ^she tried to 
bring a smile to her face, but only succeeded 
in grimacing sourly — '* what you have be- 
fore you if you realise what you are doing ; 
but perhaps my nephew has not told you 
of his means.'* 

'* I am not marrying him for money ! '* 

*' Is it to save yourself, then ? *' The 
aunt rapped out the question, then stam- 
mered to withdraw it on seeing the battery 
of indignant eyes turned upon her. 

" Nora loved the young artist ever since 
he ^^^me to the house opposite," one girl 
said anb^ly. 

" L^ned, loved I " the old woman laughed. 

" Silly g^lris^ do you know what love is, that 

you speaj^ g^ gj^^y ^f j^ p j^ j^^^ ^ person 

you see ^^ ^^ opposite window and never 

spoke to__j^Q^ nothing of, nonsense. And 

suppose y^^ marry this young man with all 

this r^*^ish of loving him in your head ; 

think w^^^ yQ^ ^jj have to be : a drudge, 

a house^^p^j.^ ^ general servant, a nurse- 
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maid^ a seamstress^ a cook, a valet — this 
is what marriage means 1 *' 

The girls smiled. 

" You may laugh, but I tell you it is no 
laughing matter to marry a poor man." 

'' One can do a lot for a man if one loves 
him/' Nora said softly. "Surely it would 
be only a joy to have a house of one's own 
and someone to care for you always." 

*' Someone to annoy you always, you 
mean ! " snapped the old maid. " And some- 
one to grow tired of you when you are no 
longer — young." She was going to say 
"pretty," but thought she would not give 
the girl that satisfaction. 

" Married people grow more tender as 
they grow older," said Nora sagely ; " more 
loved, I think. Age really only matters 
when one is not married." She stopped 
suddenly, remembering that this was Daniel's 
aunt, but she had not stopped soon enough. 

" I am glad your experience of what you 
see of married life has proved so happy," 
the other said sharply, remembering the 
story Daniel had told her of old Moore's 
conduct to his wife and children. She 
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loudly, and Nora burst into tears. She 
began to push the clothes back into the 
boxes. 

" Of course, I must not marry him/' she 
sobbed, rubbing her streaming eyes with 
the pieces of lace and silk as she put them 
away. *' I did not know it was like this. 
I thought he cared, for me.'' 

The girls clustered round to comfort 
her. " Of course he cares. It's only that 
jealous old maid ; she wouldn't have bothered 
coming if she did not know he did, and 
was afraid he would marry you. He has 
money and she wants to get it," one of them 
finished incoherently. 

" I don't want his money, and I don't 
want him ! " Nora said pettishly, a tremble 
still in her voice. 

" Then we shall not have a wedding in the 
family, after all," her yoimgest sister whis- 
pered dolefully. *' It would have been lovely 
to have had a wedding and a married sister, 
and we have pulled all our grandeur out for 
nothing." 

Nora looked at the boxes regretfully. 
" I'd have worn the grey silk mother 
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had when she was married," she said tremu- 
lously. 

*' Oh no ; better be married in a travel- 
ling dress/' Mary answered. 

'' I would sooner have mother's dress/' 
Nora replied softly ; "it would be Uke 
having her arms round me." 

*' It was not a lucky dress/' someone 
said, and a coldness fell over the group. 

" She never had luck in it/' sighed Nora. 

*' Well, we will decide on a travelling 
gown," said Mary, smiUng cheerfully, " with 
'something old, something new, something 
red, something blue ' on you for luct" 

"But I am not going to be married at 
all," cried Nora angrily, and as she spoke 
her mother entered — sl careworn woman with 
a face all anxious lines. Her whole married 
life had been an effort to please her husband 
and keep him in good humour; she had 
forgotten when she had an individuaUty of 
her own, it was so long ago. She trembled 
when she beheld in her children any appear- 
ance of opposition to their father's will. 
Now she had heard what her daughter said, 
and turned to her. 
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" I don't know what to say, darling ; your 
father seems set on this strange match. 
He says the young artist will have plenty 
of money from his aunt^ and that he is a 
real good lad^ always workings and never 
going about like others. He has inquired 
about him at the office where he was before 
he began to painty and they spoke very 
highly of him there to yoiu: father. Your 
father is not getting on well just now, and 
he has heavy expenses, he says. We have 
rather a bad time before us. He promises 
to give you something for a trousseau ; in 
fact, he has given me a cheque.'* She dis- 
played it, to the wonder of the girls. 

" I never saw so big a cheque before," 
said Nora. " How generous father is.'* 

But her friend burst into a fit of laughter. 
" Ten pounds for a trousseau ! " she said 
sarcastically. " Oh, it's generous I How 
will you make it do, Nora ? *' 

Nora was not listening. In truth, her 
blood ran cold at sight of the cheque. It 
meant her father's last word. He had de- 
cided, and there was no more to be said. 

"Mother," she whispered, "don't let 
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him make me marry. I am happy 
here.'' 

The mother smoothed her hair. 

" ' Here * cannot last for ever, dear, and 
I would like my girls settled. Oh, you 
don't know how I worry for fear you should 
be left unprovided for, or make an unhappy 
marriage with a bad man." She stopped 
as if she had cast a reproach on her husband, 
or lest anyone should read in her mind that 
she was thinking of her own unsatisfactory 
married Ufe. " Try and please your father. 
He will be vexed if you go against him/' 
She shuddered, thinking of the anger that 
might follow. 

" It does not seem to occur to anyone 
that there are two to be considered,** Nora 
said bitterly. Never once had there been 
a mention of Daniel. There had been no 
question of his wish to marry. It was just 
everything to marry her off, she thought. 

" I am sure he loves you dearly. How 
could he not ? " her mother said, half ashamed. 
Truly, she only cared to see her daughter 
safe under some good man's roof before she 
died. She had not thought much about 
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his feelings^ only of his character. " Your 
father says he is devoted to you." 

" Nobody cares/' Nora said, suddenly 
rising to her feet. " Nobody cares whether 
I love him or he me. You are all anxious to 
get rid of me. Not one of you has said, ' Do 
you love him ? * You are only thinking*' — 
she turned to her sisters — ^" of what I shall 
wear and what you will wear yourselves.*' 

" You never thought of anything else 
yourself," retorted Kathleen, the youngest. 
" I don't beUeve that since you came into 
the room and began rummaging to see 
what we could use for the wedding you have 
thought once of Mr. Macdermot." 

Nora blushed hotly. There was some 
truth in the remark. She left the room in- 
dignantly. " I have spent four hours dis- 
cussing the dress I am to be married in, and 
during that time have hardly once thought of 
the man I am to marry. I can't love him, as 
that is so," she said, and she sat down and 
wrote him a letter, sealing it relentlessly. 

For three days there was a brisk cor- 
respondence between the two, then it ceased 
abruptly. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The fool of faU—ihy manufacture, tftan.—PoFE. 

It happened at the end of the week that 
Daniel and Nora found themselves in the 
same train and in a carriage alone. Al- 
though appearing to turn her back upon 
him, Nora's eyes were studying his image 
reflected in the window, curious, and a little 
afraid of what might be the consequences 
of their prolonged quarrel. Watching him 
thus furtively, she found something in his 
face that she had not seen there before. At 
first, she was vain enough to think it was 
grief at her refusal ; but on further perusal of 
his disturbed countenance she concluded 
that for the nonce the trouble was not dis- 
appointed love. 

This distressed her. There was some- 
thing, then, more important to him than 
herself. Jealousy moved her to speak. 
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*' What is the matter ? " she said, pout- 
ing as she saw him start as though he had 
not known she was there. He drew him- 
self up as if remembering she was with him. 
He went to her side, and tried to take her 
hand. 

" Nora, you are not in earnest about 
what you said in your letter. You will 
marry me, won't you ? " Nora flushed. 

*' I am quite in earnest, and I am sure 
you will see how impossible it is if you 
think." 

" It's Uke a woman," he said angrily, 
" to change her mind so quickly. My aunt 
lectures you, and you turn round in a 
moment, as if I were not to be considered at 
all." 

Nora remembered the old lady's insults, 
and retorted quickly that she had quite 
made up her mind. Daniel, driven to ex- 
tremes, replied as he had not intended. 

"The landlady has asked me to leave 
my lodgings." 

Nora flamed : " I am sorry to have got 
you into such trouble." 

*^ And I you," he repUed ; and in a flash 
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Nora saw herself surrounded by difficul- 
ties that she had not thought of before. 
Why had one of the neighbours cut her dead 
that morning ? And what long conversa- 
tions the maids and milk-bo}^ had^ what 
giggles and glancings at the two houses. 
She thought of herself as she was that fatal 
night when she had realised her position on 
the doorstep. Everyone was talking, every- 
one would slight her. She felt a sudden 
rage against Daniel ; there seemed no escape 
from him. She drew herself up, feeling 
that all was his fault, and that she must 
marry him. Indignantly and full of con- 
trary humour, she cried melodramatically : 

'* I will never marry you ! '' 

" Is this your last word ? " he answered 
severely. 

'' Yes." 

" Remember, I am not a man to be played 
with ; I won't dangle after any girl," he 
said, with bo5dsh earnestness. 

'* I am not pla3ang," she said severely ; 
" I say I won't marry you." 

" That decides it. I won't ask you 
again." 
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They sat opposite each other in silence. 
Then the bo5ashness left Daniel's voice ; 
it assumed the deep bell tone of suffering 
manhood. He accused himself for his selfish 
desire to possess her; praised her for her 
wisdom in refusing a stupid and most witless 
being, a hopeless and unsuitable failure. He 
gave her back her freedom, and withdrawing 
himself from the chase, thus brought down 
his game. 

In a moment Nora's mood changed. 
This was not the way of a soul out of 
tune, but of one with whom the string of hope 
had snapped. The pathos of his voice drew 
tears into her eyes. She leaned over him, 
like a mother over a sick child ; she moved 
nearer to him, and gazed full of pity into 
his sad face. 

" I am sorry I was cruel. Won't you 
tell me what is the matter ? " 

'* The matter is— ^I am a ruined man." 
The beardless youth without fortune felt 
there was no humour in his answer. '* You 
know my picture? Well, the lady has 
refused to sit any more." 

"Refused to sit?" 
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"Yes; she got tired of my muddling^ 
I suppose. She only came three times and 
to-day sent a note to say it was impos- 
sible to come any more." 

'^ And that is all the excuse she gave ? '^ 

He reddened and did not answer, but 
she pressed the question, curious and sus- 
picious. 

" My aunt says," he said through his 
teeth, " she believes it was because my sitter 
had heard stories of me, that I had been 
turned out of my lodgings, and — and — but 
I know it was not that ; she had grown 
tired of sitting and seeing my picture was 
no good.'* 

" And what do you intend to do now ? '* 
Nora interrupted, red as he. 

"Go to London," he replied harshly. 
"A scamp Uke myself won*t be noticed 
there. Start again at the bottom of the 
ladder and climb up — or down. Nobody 
cares which." 

"May I go with you and help you — 
up ? " Nora whispered timidly. " I could 
work." 
[He turned suddenly and caught her in 
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his arms. They clung together in their first 
realisation of true love, unselfish thought, 
the one for the other. 

"I don't know whether it is wise for 
you," Nora said practically, too busy with 
her thoughts to heed his lover's rhapsody, 
*' to marry me. You see, I have never had 
any money, so don't know the value of it, 
and I am sure I shall never know what 
to get for your dinner." 

Daniel laughed. " Oh, bother housekeep- 
ing and bother dinner. We will take things 
as they come. I will make lots of money 
when I go to London." 

'* London ! Oh, Daniel I " Nora's face 
changed. She looked out of the carriage 
window upon the fairy landscape fl3ang by, 
shadowy mountains, and golden sea. " Leave 
Ireland, I don't believe I could; it will 
break my heart." 

" Only for a time till I make my for- 
tune," he answered smiUng. " I want to 
make a quick fortune, so that we can en- 
joy it while we are young. Many have 
done it in London — ^why should not I ? " 

" You are ambitious," sighed Nora. " I 
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shall be afraid of you. A little fortune 
would do for me/' 

" WeU, dear ! " Daniel said softly, '' we 
might make that at home ; but my aunt says 
that there is a feeling against us here, and 
that we had better begin in London. She 
will give me three hundred pounds to start 
with ; she knows I am determined to marry 
you, and longs to get rid of me. I shall take 
her money, though I hate to do it, but I 
will pay it all back soon/' 

" I wonder why she is so cross and hates 
me so ? " the girl asked. 

'' Oh, she is not so bad as she appears ; 
she is one of those women who have frozen 
hearts. But there is a heart there all the 
same. She has always helped me since I 
was a child and had no one to look to." 

"So I heard, and so ungrudgingly and 
so kindly." 

" Well, just now she is a bit upset. She 
had a great fancy for starting me as an artist, 
when she got over the shock of my insisting 
on leaving my clerkship. She takes a long 
time to change her mind from one idea to 
another. Now I have done something to 
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upset ever5rthing. She tells me all her friends 
are talking of the scandal in her family^ and 
she wants me to clear out of Dublin altogether. 
She sa3^ no one would wish to know me now, 
and she fears that the discredit will fall on her, 
too ; she is a most respectable old lady, and has 
rich friends whom she clings to, and she does 
not let them forget we were once as grand 
as they in the old days before our family 
squandered its gold. But you are cr3dng, 
Nora dear 1 Why, it's only nonsense. It's her 
dotage, her imagination. Nobody knov^ any- 
thing ; there's nothing to know. Don't cry/* 

But Nora would not be consoled. " What 
have we done that everyone should say 
things about us ? " 

" Nothing, child," he whispered, taking 
her hand ; " we have done nothing, but the 
world is a cruel place for the young. We 
shall face it together, poor as we are and 
despised, and conquer it." 

Nora smiled at this youthful optimist, and 
the train, bearing these victims of circum- 
stances, steamed into the station. Did ever 
that matchmaker. Fate, drive a young couple 
together ynih more persistence than this ? 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A child of out grandmother Eve, a female ; or, for thy more 
sweet understanding, a woman. — ^Shakspere. 

Nora sat at the window of the little house 
she and her husband had taken at Crickle- 
wood ; on each side she could hear her 
neighbours' loud voices. Brown on the right 
had come home drunk, she fancied ; Robin- 
son on the left was explaining to his wife 
at the top of his voice his desire for peace. 
Nora sat with her head upon her hands. 
Her face was soiled with the mark of tears. 
And what was she crying for ? Such a 
foolish thing ! She had gone out in thie 
morning, her head full of domestic ideas 
and resolutions; and she had unfortunately 
taken all she had left of her housekeep- 
ing allowance money in her pocket. Poor 
fool, she had gone as far as Kilbum to buy 
goods for the week, to get as much as she 

could for as little money as possible; and 
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she had seen in a shop window a blouse. 
N0W3 there is nothing uncommon in that. 
But this was such a beautiful blouse^ and 
just her colour, she thought. She hurriedly 
made some little purchases and turned for 
home, passing the fatal window again. She 
looked and yearned, fancying herself in 
the pretty green silk : it was probably a 
bargain. The card upon it said " Under 
cost price/* She started for home, her feet 
lagging, her thoughts behind her. Suppose 
she went in for a reel of thread and asked 
the price of the blouse ? 

She turned and opened the shop door. 
A smart young man came up to her. " The 
price of the green blouse in the window ? " 
He would inquire ; meanwhile, would she 
walk this way ? " She did. She was sur- 
rounded by young men and women. It was 
no trouble to take the article from the window. 
They would tell her the price in a moment. 
It was very cheap — quite given away. 
Would the lady sit down a moment till 
the young gentleman returned with the 
blouse ? 

"Oh, but I only wanted to know the 
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price/* Nora answered feebly, trying to 
get away ; " I do not intend to buy it." 

Of course, there was no need for madam 
to buy it ; but they would like her to see it. 
It was so pretty and so cheap. Here the 
young man returned with the temptation. 

He spread it out upon the counter. 

" That's what I would choose if I wanted 
a blouse," he said, admiring it. Nora drew 
the silk between her fingers. " It's good 
thick silk," the salesman said confidently ; 
" and, really, it's a gift to whoever buys it. 
Only los. 6d., but worth 30s., and sold at 
that price at all other houses." 

"It's pretty," Nora admitted; "but 
not as good stuff as I thought it was." 

The shopman looked pitifully at her, 
seeing her ignorance. "The very best silk 
in the market. We sell the same silk at 
4s. 6d. a yard in the silk department. This 
will not cut or tear like the kind usually 
sold for blouses at this price." 

"Oh, but I don't want it," Nora said 
desperately. 

The young man looked injured. He was 
sorry, but had not madam wished to see 
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the blouse ? It was a most becoming blouse. 
He held it under his sallow chin — ^it made 
him look like a lemon with a face cut upon 
it. " Madam could see for herself : it would 
suit anybody." He was sorry he could not 
please madam ; but he was sure if madam 
would look at some others he could suit 
her. Here was a very sweet crimson silk — 
the very best silk in the market, sold at 
their own counter for 3s. 6d. the yard — a 
great bargain, 8s. 6d., or did she care for 
blue better ? Would she not at least try 
on the green blouse ? 

Nora turned from him helplessly. Behold, 
a young person was standing between her 
and the door, the green blouse over her arm. 
" Would madam kindly step this way for the 
fitting-room ? " she said fimfily. 

Nora hesitated. She hoped the blouse 
would not fit, as that seemed the only path of 
escape. She would not take it if it did not 
fit ; this would be her way of salvation. 
She saw them looking angrily at her, barely 
hiding their displeasure. She had given them 
a lot of trouble for nothing, their eyes said. 
She could hear the voice of another assis- 
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tant farther up the counter speakiiig to a 
customer. " No, madam, I am sorry we are 
out of navy spotted with white, but I have 
a very pretty red-flowered silk." 

" But I want navy,'* the poor customer 
appealed. 

" If madam will allow me, I think I can 
please madam/' He dropped his voice con- 
fidently : " As a matter of fact, we are not 
doing navy-spotted just now; it won't 
sell. These are the newest colours. That 
one would suit madam perfectly." 

The woman held a bright orange beneath 
her chin. " Does it really suit me ? " she 
pleaded, her yellow face growing ghastly 
by the contrast. 

'* It is madam's colour." The salesman 
clasped, his hands in his delight. The poor 
customer glowed beneath the admiration in 
his eyes. 

Nora turned, and like a lamb going to 
the slaughter, followed upstairs the young 
woman who stood impatiently awaiting her. 

" It is too big at the waist," she said, 
looking at herself in the glass. The girl 
pinched and pulled. " It could be taken in 
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here/' Nora tried to look over her shoulder. 
There was no hand glass. " Does it fit at 
the back ? " 

" Perfectly, as if it were made for 
you." 

" It's rather tight across the chest." 
" It can be let out. See how full it is." 
'* And the armhole is not big enough." 
''A ready-made cannot be expected to 
fit exactly, but this can be altered." 

Nora felt the growing coldness in the 
tone. They had treated her as if she were 
the greatest lady in the land, and so flattered 
her vanity to get her to buy. Now when 
there was a chance of the victim getting 
away they tried other means of preventing 
her. " I'll call the fitter if madam will wait 
a minute." 

" I'm afraid I really cannot take it to- 
day," Nora whispered. " In fact, I shall 
leave myself short of money if I spend so 
much on a blouse now — some other day," 
she continued with the usual faint-hearted 
plea of the shopper. *' I shall call in again." 
But the excuse was easily overthrown. 
"It will most probably be gone by to- 
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morrow ; it is too good a bargain for many 
to pass over. If madam does not care to 
pay now, we shall be delighted to send the 
blouse to any address madam may give, and 
it can be paid for on delivery/* 

Nora sUpped into her own dress. The 
saleswoman did not attempt to help her. 
She stood glaring at Nora with contemptuous 
eyes. 

"The blouse is being given away— only 
half-a-guinea for a lovely creation Uke that I " 
she remarked, smiling. Her eyes said, ''The 
idea of any lady thinking twice of such 
a trifle ; but you are no lady, only a poor 
girl much beneath me. Why did I take 
all this trouble about you ? " 

Nora read her eyes. She became con- 
scious that the girl was much better dressed 
than herself. The sUght, almost impercep- 
tible glance of the saleswoman at her head- 
gear made her remember the shabby little 
straw hat pierced so often with pins at each 
side. She knew her boots were muddy, and 
became aware for the first time of a hole 
in her glove. Downstairs she had not 
once thought of these things — such is the 
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power of the human eye, provided it is 
feminine. 

Nora grew dignified in her rage. " I 
shall take the blouse/' she said haughtily. 
" Kindly make out the account, and I will 
pay now.'* 

The girl was at once humble, and Nora 
might have been in silk attire from the 
deference her gaze expressed. 

'' I will caU the fitter,'' she said. " We 
charge 2s. 6d. for altering." 

'* I will take it as it is." 

The assistant was all smiles. " Will you 
please to pay downstairs ? " She went off 
triumphantly, Nora following meekly, glad 
for the moment she had made up her mind 
and taken possession of the enviable garment. 

As she sat waiting for her bill and the 
change from the eleven shillings she had 
given from her now empty purse, she could 
hear the hum of the shop buzzing round 
some poor victim. 

" I am sorry we don't keep violet-sprayed 
silk for dresses," she heard the assistant 
saying stiffly, and a little woman, drawing 
herself out of a heap of tossed silks near. 
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rose up trembling. " We keep only the 
newest materials.'* 

" I am sorry I gave you so much trouble, 
but it's to match the pattern." She went 
feebly from the counter where she had sat 
for half an hour forced to look at things 
she did not want. Nora watched her de- 
parting, envjdng her her strength of will. 

" I would have bought the red with the 
flowers on it, or the yellow and blue stripe." 
She watched the angry shopman toss the 
silks into their places. 

" Some people don't mind giving trouble," 
he grumbled ; " I showed her every silk in the 
department, but could not satisfy her. We 
have the best selection in town." 

" I am sure the blouse will please you," 
her attendant said. " Cannot I send it for 
you ? " 

" I will take it with me," Nora answered, 
waiting until they tied it up. 

She took her place in the penny 'bus that 
was to carry her home. Seating herself 
with the precious blouse carefully laid upon 
her lap, she pensively regarded her fellow 
passengers, thinking about her purchase. 
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Money, money, money. She was beginning 
to realise what that meant now. Although 
always scarce with her in her father's house, 
yet it had never cost her a thought, only a 
sigh for some girUsh amusement or ornament 
of which she was deprived. Its connection 
with the necessities of Ufe she had not 
known : good food, clothes, home were all 
provided, and the arrangement of these 
things had never been in her hands. Now, 
with money in her pocket, she was continu- 
ously tempted by some womanly adorn- 
ment that money told her she could buy, 
forgetting for the moment that to do so 
would leave something more necessary un- 
attainable. And she had spent a good 
portion of her week's allowance on a blouse 
that she knew would have to be almost re- 
made in order to fit her. 

Suddenly she found herself eyeing a pass- 
enger opposite, and she tried to change the 
current of her thoughts by speculating as 
to how he could afford even a penny for his 
fare. His tightly buttoned coat told of 
some scarcity of clothing concealed ; his 
trousers were frayed at the heel, and his 
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coat at the cuffs ; his face was unhealthily 
fat with the bloated appearance of one 
who drank but did not eat well. Nora 
saw his eyes turned often to the feet of the 
lady beside her, and on the lady rising and 
going from the 'bus he leaned hastily for- 
ward and picked up a coin which she had 
evidently dropped. He picked it up care- 
lessly, feeling that the eyes of the passen- 
gers were upon him ; but the eagerness in 
his own, only half hidden, was quickly fol- 
lowed by a look of disappointment as he 
turned the coin. 

"Nickel! I thought it was a three- 
penny bit," he observed with a careless smile, 
and fell into a discussion with his neighbour, 
a labouring man returning from his work. 
Nora listened in a dream : she saw the two 
men pass the coin one to the other. 

" You are welcome to it," the ragged 
fellow said, with the air of a prince giving 
away a fortune. " It is of no use to me. It 
is not worth a penny." 

Nora fancied a reluctance in his voice. 
Were it not for his pride — the poor pride that 
kept a spotless ragged collar over the torn, 
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tightly-buttoned coat, he would have whis- 
pered, perhaps : " Give it back that I may 
turn it in my pocket, and dream of things 
it would buy if it were silver." The other 
took the coin " for his children." If it had 
been gold in a lonely spot, Nora wondered, 
would it have gone from clinging hand to 
wiUing hand without a more tragic ending ? 
She shivered as she stepped from the 'bus. 
It seemed to her as if she had for a moment 
robbed these people by buying unnecessary 
adonunents when they perhaps were hungry. 
She reached her little home in desperate 
spirits. Everjrthing seemed to be wrong. 
The house was dreary and wretched-looking : 
a cheap, jerry-built affair with an affecta- 
tion of show in the tiles over the door, and 
ornamental stone over the windows, that 
made its vulgarity more marked. It re- 
minded Nora, as she fitted her key in the door, 
of a factory girl, who wore, instead of the 
simple attire her position demanded of her, 
the imitation furs and feathers which she 
seemed to think would make the world look 
upon her as a gentlewoman. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Let not thy mind run on what thou lackest as much as 
on what thou hast already. — Marcus Aurelius. 

Nora heard the loud voices of her neigh- 
bours through the thin walls. How dread- 
fully dull it was. The Uttle, long hall ; the 
dark dining-room ; the hateful drawing- 
room, like a box looking out on her neigh- 
bour's clothes-line — and there was such a 
big family washing hanging up most of the 
week. She felt herself beginning to watch 
for new holes in Tommy's Uttle knickers, 
and to see the tucks that were in Elsa's small 
petticoat being ripped out month by month 
as the child grew. Now Nora flung herself 
into a chair, and the silence of the house 
crept around her. What a change from the 
old Ufe among her sisters, and her earlier 
home — ah, the laughter, the chatter of 
tongues, the quarrels, and then the delight- 
ful making up! What matter if at times 
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life were too full of movement ; sorrows that 
had joys to follow were better than a life 
of even dulness. How she used to weep 
in those days, how she used to laugh I Now 
she neither laughed nor wept with the same 
passionate emotion. A miserable drop trickled 
down her cheek ; but there was no use in 
crying, so finite and finished was her fate. 
To be free from hunger ; to be free from cold ; 
to give and have a little love — that was her 
life. 

A little love, had she even that ? Could 
she feel so bored and miserable if she loved 
her husband ? And he — of course, it was 
impossible he ever cared. Had not her 
father made the match ? Bah ! what a life 
a woman's is — especially an ignorant woman 
who is reared for nothing but matrimony. 
She could not teach or make her living, any- 
way, so — she married. No ; surely it was 
not that — ah I poor Daniel, what was this 
she was thinking ? Why, she loved him, of 
course, and would think of him only kindly. 
There was plenty of time for thinking of him 
all day alone, without a friend, in a small, 
common house, where they lived on little 
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over two hundred a year. How lonely it 
was to be left at eight in the morning by a 
man who when he returned home at eight 
at night was too tired or too busy to talk to 
one. 

How long could she live like this through 
the awful loneliness ? — she sat now as she 
had sat often during the six months of 
their married life, discontented and grumb- 
ling aloud to fill the silent place with some 
sort of sound. "To think that I might 
creep up to my bed and lie there till I died, 
and no single soul would come to help or 
speak to me. All day long I must Uve so for 
years, and nothing will change but ourselves. 
I shall grow grey and wrinkled, and every 
day I shall sit Uke this in this little room 
and look at the ugly things it contains — 
those high-backed chairs that stand against 
the wall like stiff old maids staring at me, 
and the fat armchairs that ogle me ; and 
listen to the old clock counting out so 
viciously my hours : ' another day gone ' 
and nothing gained, only death a little 
nearer, and the beautiful world you want 
to see fading away ; and Daniel will come 
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home, his face more aged and serious, with 
no news to tell me. To-day it is — ' I think 
I am doing something good, dear,' and to- 
morrow, ' I have failed again,' and for 
amusement, what ? — going into London to 
rab against the wealthy at least ? No, six- 
pence a day for 'buses made even 
that impossible." Well, she could take 
down curtains and wash them and put 
them up again, and for fear her brain would 
grow sluggish she could plan dinners and 
suppers three hundred and sixty-five da)^ 
every year ; and for exercise each morning 
dust the maiden chairs and the fat arm- 
chairs and the depressing clock till the dust 
falls too heavily for her and she is covered 
and crumbles away herself. 

A timid knock disturbed her soUloquising. 
She got up slowly from her chair. 

*' Oh, bother that old Miss Mathews. I 
know her knock." She opened the door, 
and an elderly woman entered — a poor 
little body in a faded green dress, her thin 
grey hair twisted into a hard knot under her 
neat, shabby bonnet. Her small face had 
none of the beauty of old age ; like a leaf 
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that had withered suddenly without the soft 
changes of autunm she was passing now into 
the late years of her life, a commonplace, faded 
little woman in an unfashionable faded dress, 
all her beauty hidden in the heart that 
throbbed within the Uttle body. 

" I came to see if I could help you, Nora,'* 
she said timidly, as if asking a favour. " I 
see your girl is out this evening.** 

*' You are awfully kind,** Nora said grate- 
fully ; '' everything seems to be going wrong 
to-day.** 

" That's bad, my dear ; everything ought 
to go right with a newly-married woman.'* 
Miss Mathews laid her jacket aside, and was 
beginning to spread the cloth. Nora sat 
wearily watching, and let her do it with- 
out helping. She felt too tired to move. 
" * Woman,* I said,** continued Miss Mathews, 
" and it*s only a giri you are.** 

" * Woman * is right,'* Nora replied. 
" When a person is married she becomes 
old at once. I seem hundreds of years 
older than I was last year. I feel as if I 
could not dance or run without looking Uke 
old Miss Wilhamson. She is grey-haired and 
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wrinkled and is at least fifty years old ; but 
she runs about like a girl and looks so silly." 

" What is wrong to-day, Nora ? You 
are not always so melancholy," Miss 
Mathews looked at the downcast face admir- 
ingly. She loved beauty, and looked upon 
it as one who was hungry would look upon 
food. 

" Oh ! nothing or everything. For one 
thing, I bought a blouse." 

" Well, that's not very terrible." 

" It is. It's very terrible when you 
have no money to waste. I am tired of 
pinching and slaving, and it's so hard not 
even to be able to buy what is necessary ; and 
it is equally hard to resist buying what is not 
necessary. Do you know, shops remind me 
of webs full of dewdrops ; and when we poor 
women flies are attracted by the sparkle, 
a horrid old spider of a shopman springs 
out and drags us inside, and there amongst 
the silks and laces he sucks every bit of 
money out of us. But I suppose you," she 
added doubtfully, '' have never felt Uke that 
— as if you must have pretty things ? " 

*' I don't care much for pretty things," 
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said Miss Mathews sadly. " They were never 
much temptation to me. You see, I never 
had anyone to care enough about me to 
bother how I looked, and then — I was 
always ugly. I think ugliness is more 
marked if you decorate it.'* 

" You are not ugly,'* Nora said indig- 
nantly ; " a kind, gentle face gives more 
pleasure than a beautiful one.*' 

Miss Mathews turned away her eyes ; 
they were full of tears. The sudden ring of 
feeling in the young voice came with delight 
to her ears. It was Uke the far-off bell of 
some lovely city to a traveller who has 
dreamt of its wonders, yet who might never 
enter its gates. This was the great golden 
city of love. And Miss Mathews stood 
through the years a beggar outside, never 
to be driven away, always striving for an 
entrance against the bars. 

" What a child of moods she is,'* thought 
the sensitive soul ; " yet I am sure she 
hates to look upon me sometimes. I am 
Uke a shadow beside her loveUness.** 

She had an exaggerated notion of the 
girl's beauty. Nora indeed had much sweet 
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Irish prettiness, but was by no means 
the goddess Miss Mathews had idealised 
her into in her own mind. She had come 
to love her in the way some women do who 
have grown old without having had an out- 
let for that affection of which she fain would 
be a spendthrift. She loved with that deep 
admiration so much less critical and more 
lasting than the love of men. 

" But what can a woman do ? " con- 
tinued Nora, intent on her grievance. *' All 
day alone, she is bound to get into mischief. 
I get up to breakfast. Then Daniel goes, 
and for the rest of the day I clean or 
dust or sew, and the hours go so slowly 
and spread endlessly into the future, with 
absolutely no interest in them. I wonder 
do all women feel Uke that, or is it only 
myself ? You see, I don't know much 
about painting or anything, so do not take 
a bit of interest in Daniel's work from an 
artistic point of view. I say his things are 
splendid and aU that to please him, but in 
my heart I don't know if they are worth 
anything. And I am not clever ; I can't 
take up any work that is really interesting, 
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so must just stick to dusting. If we were 
only rich I expect I should not feel so dull." 

" You ought to go out into the air more, 
and see the people — it would keep you from 
getting so depressed/* Miss Mathews said 
kindly. 

" If I do I begin to envy people with 
money — people who can take a cab when 
they grow tired, and have servants to keep 
the house nice, so that when they get home 
they can rest instead of starting work ; and 
then I finish up my day by seeing some pretty 
thing in a window, which I pass because I 
can't afford it, and then go back to see if it 
really was as pretty as I thought. And 
then I go in and— there it is ! " said Nora, 
breaking the string of her parcel and pull- 
ing out the blouse. 

" Ah ! but you will look pretty in it," 
said Miss Mathews, holding it up to the girl's 
face. " Your husband will admire you in 
it so." 

Nora thought tenderly of Daniel. " I 
wish he was not away so much," she said. 
" It would not be so dull if he were here." 

" I think it must be delightful to keep a 
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house for the man one loves. I think nothing 
could be more beautiful than fixing things 
for his comfort, keeping a little neat nest 
for him to come and rest in when he is 
weary, to feel I have made it a Heaven for 
him," said poor plain Miss Mathews, raising 
her pale eyes to the ceiling. 

Nora laughed. " I don't see an3rthing 
delightful in domestic duties. I'd sooner 
be going to — to — to any amusement with 
the man I love than stajdng at home darn- 
ing his socks and dreaming of him. After 
all, even a man begins to grow common- 
place when you have dwelt upon the wonder 
of his having married you for most of the 
day. Towards tea-time you begin to want 
a change of thought, if only for an hour or 
two." 

Miss Mathews looked pained. 

" I know the sort of woman you are," 
Nora continued flippantly. " You would be 
quite content to have nothing more in your 
life than the sole possession of one man. To 
light in the morning the very fire to keep 
him warm, to breakfast him, to brush his coat 
and hat, see him off from the steps, calling 
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after him to be careful not to get his feet 
wet and to be sure to take the lump of sugar 
with its six drops of camphor on it that you 
had put into his j)ocket in case he might 
possibly get cold. Then you would sit down 
to your cup-of-tea lunch, and worry and 
plan what he would like for his dinner. If 
he were a minute late you would fuss about 
between the clock and the window, wonder- 
ing what could possibly have happened to 
him. You would have awful shivers up 
and down your poor Uttle spine, at the sug- 
gestions of your imagination. You would 
have made yourself a widow a dozen times 
before he comes to the door, cross and quar- 
relsome. You would take his coat and hat, 
and, yes — even unlace his boots. Then when 
he drew the only armchair to the fire and 
seated himself therein with his feet on the 
fender, all the rest of the evening you would 
be content. to sit opposite to him, darning 
his socks, and looking lovingly at him, while 
he slept away the indigestion of his meal 
and the boredom of your presence." 

" I hope you don't speak from experi- 
ence of men," Miss Mathews said, a little 
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sharply. " I am sure your husband is 
neither cross nor selfish." 

" Oh, all men are/' Nora said vaguely, 
" after the honeymoon is over." 

" I don't think women always under- 
stand the difference between being cross 
and being weary." 

Nora looked a little ashamed. " Women 
are tired, too," she said ; " but don't take 
me too seriously. I say nothing about 
Daniel. He is very good, though he is not 
always as amiable as he was." 

The old maid smiled. " ' Bear and for- 
bear,' I have alwa3rs heard were the ke}^ 
to the doors of happiness and content. 
They only mean a little reason and unselfish- 



ness." 



*' Did you ever love any man ? " Nora 
said thoughtlessly, and the other's face 
flushed a sudden red. " You did ? " She 
pressed the timid truth, seeing that signal 
of distress. "Tell me all about it." 

"There is nothing to tell," the little 
woman answered, fighting her comer, but 
Nora would not let her off. " Imagine that 
little grey thing having had a romance," she 
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thought^ then said aloud, " Why did you 
not many him ? ** 

" He went away/' Miss Mathews answered 
softly, "to make his fortune." 

"And never came back," Nora said 
scornfully. 

"He did, he did," Miss Mathews spoke 
sharply. "He came back." 

" And what happened ? " Nora ques- 
tioned, interested. 

" He came back one day. He was well 
dressed, and had plenty of money. He took 
me out and we went up the river. We spoke 
of the old days before he went away. I could 
not at first get him to talk of the future and 
of the work he had done. He said he did 
not care to remember any time when I was 
not with him ; but at length, seeing I wanted 
to hear of his fortunes, he began to talk of 
them. Oh, he was wonderful ! full of stories 
of the lands he had been in and things he 
had done I He parted from me that night 
almost with tears, swearing he would return 
for good in six months, but we never met 
again ; he never came, nor did I hear from 
him or of him any more." 
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"He was very cruel/' Nora said sym- 
pathetically. 

*' I cannot believe he meant to be ; he 
was so tender, so loving, to me that day." 

" Did you love him very much ? '* 

*' I — I '* Miss Mathews laughed trem- 
ulously, " I would have darned his socks 
and been glad only to gaze upon him in 
the evening when he came home tired. You 
know I am one of that kind of woman." 

Nora pressed her hand sympathetically 
and apologetically. 

Miss Mathews turned dreamily to the 

window. *' I often wondered " She 

paused. 

" You wondered what ? " 

" I often thought perhaps it was his 
ghost, he being dead, that came to comfort 
me that day. I had been so miserable." 

Nora laughed. " Was he not too solid 
for a ghost ? Possibly he had married dur- 
ing the time he had been away, and then, 
regretting it, had taken a day from his im- 
prisonment to spend with you." 

" I don't know," Miss Mathews said, dis- 
tressed. The poor old story brought into 
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the glare of discussion for the first time 
wounded her more than she had thought. It 
seemed a sacril^e to that tender grief so 
long hidden in her heart of hearts — ^to talk 
of it aloud. She drew her cloak around her 
and prepared to go. 

"Mr. Macdermot will be coming in, 
and I must hurry away/' she said. She 
always Uked to disappear when Daniel 
arrived. She felt old and dowdy, afraid 
of men, and alwa}^ dumb before them. 
What had she, a poor stupid creature, in 
common with this other wonderful creation 
that ruled the world, and whose eyes never 
dwelt upon her except by accident, and then 
no longer than was necessary ? 

" Do not worry any more," she whispered 
to Nora ; " it is only because you are not 
very well." 

Nora's pale face flushed as the old maid 
laid her hand upon her. " You are very 
blessed," Miss Mathews said softly; "and 
soon you will be very happy and thankful." 

" No I " Nora replied fiercely. " I hate 
it, and I — I am afraid." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of joys departed, 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance/ 

Blair. 

Miss Mathews went into the street, agitated 
by her little display of emotion. She thought 
tenderly of Nora, and yet a new feehng 
was upon her that she had never felt before. 
Jealous — yes, she was jealous, or envious, 
she, the ugly old maid, of this yoimg wife, 
who was full of tears because she had been 
one chosen and blessed by God. ** And I 
who can never have chick nor child must go 
hungry always,*' she said, " and know of the 
joy of motherhood only in dreams." Oh, 
the little young thing that lay in her arms 
all night and called this poor maid, " Mother," 
that was gone as soon as the day came, and 
left no trace, not even the moisture of its 
kissing lips on the thin breast that had held 
it through the dark! 

87 
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"Blessed are they amongst women/' 
she whispered. " Every woman is blessed 
who has such a gift." 

A drunken creature passed, dragging a 
child beside her ; the Uttle thing was covered 
in rags and muddied to the knees. The 
dnmken woman lurched and sang. And 
every time she staggered the child, jerked 
this way and that, shrieked in merriment, 
thinking she was in play. 

''Blessed amongst women. I would 
have made him clean and good with all my 
thoughts and heart. O God, Thy ways 
are sometimes hard to understand." Miss 
Mathews hurried down the street, the wheels 
of her quiet Ufe all disturbed. The story 
that had become almost a dream memory 
whirled in her brain with all the old vitality 
and torture. " If I knew he was even alive 
and happy ; but not to know anything — per- 
haps it is true what Nora said : he has 
married someone else. Why not ? Oh, 
WiUie, WiUie ! " she cried aloud, and was 
aroused to her surroundings by boyish 
laughter, " WiUie, WiUie ! " ^ The name pur- 
sued her up the street. Poor soul, the one 
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thing her heart cried most for was denied. 
She asked for love. And even those who 
liked her best had no love for her. She 
was so utterly commonplace ; no one thought 
she had these longings. She Uved alone in 
the small house her income afforded^ and 
for employment of her time looked round, 
seeking those who would permit her to 
help them ; and as there were many who 
wanted to get something for nothing her 
hands were full all day. Only, in the 
evening when the home life began she could 
not be pressed to stop, but would slip away 
in the darkness to her own lonely fireside. 
To growing children she was an object for 
jeers. She always avoided them. And they, 
seeing she was afraid, lay often in wait, with 
all the cruelty of the young who have not 
yet learnt to feel or understand more than 
their own sorrows. 

As she went homeward a stray cat peeped 
from a gate ; it looked up and down the 
street ; and, seeing no one except the gentle, 
old Miss Mathews, slunk hastily along t&e 
wall. Its trust was ill-advised ; for it had 
not gone a yard upon its way before the 
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vnretched, thin, mud-bespattered outcast was 
followed by a stone. Miss Mathews gave a 
little cry of rage. A boy was leaning in 
a doorway ; he was lame. At his feet 
purred a pretty Persian kitten. Miss 
Mathews hurried past. 

" Even a lame boy would have crippled 
you. Why ! because you are ugly, ugly, 
ugly, and worthless." The poor animal, 
hearing her soft calling, came to her, dumbly 
rubbing herself against the wall, grovelling 
before the miracle that had brought kind 
words upon her, yet ever avoiding the hand 
stretched to comfort her, ever suspicious lest 
it was only a ruse. The lost cat followed 
the lonely woman into her house, ready to 
spring away at the least sign of roughness, 
and yet only too eager to believe and hope 
that here were home and safety at last. 

Miss Mathews fed her, pleased to see her 
eat. " Poor ugly thing, you are like me. 
Ugliness is the unforgivable sin of the world. 
Because you are unfortunate people stone 
you ; because you are ugly you are unfor- 
tunate. You would not have been left stray- 
ing and starving if you were pretty ; and 
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he would not have forgotten and left me 
had I been beautiful/* 

Then she fell to musing and wondering 
over the old story, giving question and 
answer to her thoughts. So the ugly 
cat took courage, and crept to her feet, and 
the ugly woman reached down and lifted 
it to her lap. There they both sat long, 
gazing into the &e, till the room became 
dark and the shy moon stole reluctantly 
into the sky outside. 



CHAPTER X. 

Now thai I want thy help fHost^ 

AU of thee. Browning. 

Nora went into the hall to greet her 
husband. This little excitement, which 
she looked forward to all day, being 
over, they came in together, hand in hand, 
Uke children, to sit down to their evening 
meal. This Nora had prepared ; but it was 
not very appetising, and Daniel ate little, 
turning over the food upon his plate in a way 
that hurt Nora's feelings, though she said 
nothing. 

They were still upon their honeymoon, as 
one could see by the way their chairs were 
drawn together, leaving only room to eat 
in comfort. Nora sat admiring him with her 
eyes. 

" And how do the pictures get on ? *' she 

questioned. His brows clouded. 

**Not well. I cannot get sitters, and I 
92 
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cannot pay my share of the studio unless I 
do soon. I am doing some black-and- 
white work which I think I can sell. I 
am going to see a man about it this 
evening." 

" You are not going to town again to- 
night ? " Nora's voice fell. 

*' I must go, dear." 

'* You can see him to-morrow just as 
weU," she said rebelliously, with a woman's 
disregard for duty. " I won't be left by my- 
self all the evening." 

Daniel moved his chair back and away 
from her. The clink of the chains thus 
put upon his actions irritated him — he was 
used to being his own master. 

" It is necessary I should see him/' he 
said, rising. And then a remark of an old 
comrade of his came to him. " Put down 
your foot at once if you are going to lead ; 
I did not, and you see how it is." He 
thought of that browbeaten friend who had 
married a woman as unlike Nora as pos- 
sible — and turned to his wife, who with all 
her faults was lovable and loving, who being 
young wanted to be amused, and having a 
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tender heart asked for constant expression of 
affection. 

" Besides, I won't be hen-pecked." 

All Nora's feathers went up ; she brought 
her chair to the fire and turned a cold 
shoulder upon him. 

He looked at her as he went out, but she 
did not pretend to notice : he hated a sulky 
woman. 

He banged the door as a last protest, and 
Nora shrugged — she expected him to return 
and apologise ; but he did not. 

With such little quarrels these ignorant 
young people were meeting the first rough 
waters of their married life ; the most try- 
ing year was upon them, like a rough wind ; 
just now they were in the surf. That the 
calm ocean was beyond they did not yet 
know. The priest had blessed the little 
marriage vessel as he launched it upon the 
wide waters of wedlock. He had spoken to 
the young couple playfully, yet earnestly. 

" I am putting you out on an ocean 
where there are many voyagers. May yours 
be amongst the happy crafts ; with love as 
your pilot you are always safe. Be patient 
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with one another at first, till you know each 
the other's soul. You, being young and 
impatient for happiness, may forget there 
is no unsullied joy in the world. If you 
rock a moment in the surf, pull together, 
young mariners. Steady when the extra 
weight faUs upon 3^u, man. Woman, let 
your voice be cheerful, that he may know 
you are glad for his company, and are there 
to help him. Pull together, each to save 
the other. Let the sweat come and the 
tears ; they are but passing troubles for the 
sake of your own happiness. Pull the vessel 
through the surf, through the first new years 
of married Ufe, so that in the settled, calm 
days to follow you may know and understand 
that the difficulties were not made by each 
other, but only — that Ufe has much sorrow ; 
sorrow which grows to a grey clouding 
of storm, or pales till it seems as though 
the sun shone behind it, according to how 
bravely you face it. Soon you will know that 
one of you is lost without the other. You 
will turn to each other for help and comfort. 
Be your sailoring good, your craft is safe, 
for its perilous short journey to that distant 
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country from which no man has returned to 
tell us of. Many you will meet — dead faces 
drifting from their wreckage. Many you 
will see, struggling and clinging to their 
own overturned vessels, striking at each other 
and falling apart to drift alone to destruc- 
tion. A dangerous, turbulent sea for you, 
young mariners ; a lifelong misery if you 
have the wrong companion aboard. But 
the one eternal heaven upon earth if you 
have chosen well. Blow winds, break waves, 
you caimot shake asunder these locked 
hands. Meet grief with singing, and care 
with laughter. There is but one sorrow to 
meet with tears, and God only, who smiles 
upon you from His Heavens, can comfort 
and explain, when you rise and cry to the 
skies, ' I am alone.' '* 

Little had the young people, just starting 
on their new experience, heard of the good 
priest's long exhortation, and now, when his 
words might have been of some use, neither 
thought to recall them. 

It was natural that they, selfish as the 
young often are, because they have been 
asked for little sacrifice and known little of 
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the sobering sorrows of life, should begin to 
change when they found that marriage did 
not give them the freedom they had imagined, 
but rather was a perpetual reminder of duty, 
a demand each on the other. 

Daniel, used to living for himself and 
having his days to plan as he willed, chafed 
at the continual strain on his attentions. The 
other person wanted to know where he was 
going, and why ; what he was doing — ay, even 
his thoughts were hardly his now. Share, 
share, share. Naturally a reticent man, he was 
aimoyed at being questioned about what he 
did not fed inclined to tell of his own accord. 
Self-contained, the other was no necessity 
to his spirit ; he was used to doing for him- 
self in his masculine, inefficient way. Even 
personal comfort did not attract him now 
as it would when with years and age the body 
would remind the spirit that it was time 
it should be considered also. 

He was not used to someone coming in 
upon him when he sat dreaming his dreams 
in beloved solitude. Indeed, there was no 
room to dream in the little house, no room 
apart to be his own ; and if there had been. 
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Nora would not have respected his wish for 
silence^ nor understood he still loved her 
when he shut himself away from her. She 
cheerfully chirped after him wherever he 
went, sitting on the arm of his chair and chat- 
tering. At first he was attracted by the 
novelty ; then came his need for silence, to 
dream his possible masterpieces and think 
out many plans for his Ufe. She was Uke a 
garden of singing birds. And he was im- 
prisoned. He wanted solitary arbours and 
silence; he had no patience to understand 
that time would probably put things right. 
Nora, who was used to chattering and flying 
where her light heart took her — ^into the 
homes and love of her friends — never knew 
there were moments when she could be un- 
welcome to a soul who meant no unfaithful- 
ness in its love of soUtude. At present they 
both were cultivating that arch enemy to 
married happiness — selfishness, and the great 
love both were capable of was only half- 
awake within their hearts. 

Now, Daniel, going back to town, began 
to think of Nora. In spite of himself, his 
little difference with her upset him. He did 
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not like to fed they had parted in anger. 
He could not understand his irritable ways 
with Nora, and blamed himself now that 
they were over. 

" I suppose it's only because my Ufe is 
changed so completely. I will try and be 
gentler. Probably it's only my youth and 
inexperience that make me irritated with her 
at times ; at heart I am fuU of gratitude that 
Ufe has given me for my own a U ving creature 
who loves me. I will try to have more 
patience. After all, it is her love that 
demands so constant an attention, which is 
jealous of all calls that take me from her. 
She, being a girl, was never bound to imder- 
stand the responsibility of duty as the world 
knows it, but puts her love first, and serves 
it with her Ufe itself. Poor child I It is 
no wonder she does not want me to go out, 
being alone aU day. If I could only get on 
quicker we could have a house with a studio 
attached, and I could be more with her." 

Then he began to think of his work, get- 
ting more and more depressed. AU his 
dreams I what had become of them ? He 
was working hard to keep a home now. The 
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dreams were to wait a bit till he had time to 
play. After all, it was a big sacrifice he 
had made, though Nora did not know of 
this. To set his dreams aside and work for 
money, this was a grievance continually 
dwelt upon, sometimes with rebellion, more 
often with pride, since it was for her sake 
he felt he was doing it. He thought of the 
half-finished picture standing with its face to 
the wall, and then of those wretched black- 
and-white drawings that had robbed his 
time from it. He was now going to see a 
friend who had promised to take them to an 
editor he knew. And he ran up the stairs 
eagerly to his friend's artistic chambers not 
far from Piccadilly. William Wendover was 
a poet of minor quality. To Daniel he re- 
presented one of the best of fellows, and his 
soul went out to one who could traverse the 
celestial heights of dreams. In many hours 
of depression he had sat with this man, and 
fancied in the silence his friend knew and S3an- 
pathised with his despair, and after he had gone 
William Wendover would write long into the 
night, now an ode to melancholy, begiiming : 

"Thou who hast sat beside me through the night/' 
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or again other verse inspired by the gloom of 
his friend's misery. 

Now, as Daniel came into the room, he 
rose and confronted him with a doleful face. 

'^WeU, old man,'' he said, "these 
editors are absolutely ignorant of taste for 
anything good. It's useless trying to Uft 
them, and through them the public. Art 
is dead in London, and poetry nearly so. Un- 
less you have the fortune or misfortune to 
attract attention by a trick, and get taken 
up as a fad, just devote your time to pot- 
boiling. Any stuff is good enough if it's 
sensational or inmioral " 

" Which all means, my drawings are re- 
turned ? " said Daniel with a whitening 
face. 

" You are young ; you can afford to wait." 
Wendover threw the bundle of drawings on 
the table. 

" No man with a home and a wife can 
afford to wait." He flung himself into a 
chair, his face in his hands. The bitter dis- 
appointment and a dawning fear clutched at 
his heart. 

" WeU, I was mistaken in my editor, and 
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I told him so/' Wendover said. " I thought 
he knew true Art when he saw it. He said 
he knew his public better than I did, and I 
said I was glad of that if they only liked 
the commonplace stuff he printed. We had 
quite a quarrel over you." He spoke in a 
satisfied way as though what he had done 
should have made up to Daniel for his 
failure. 

'' I told him it lay in his hands to lift 
the public, not to go down to them ; but 
he would not see it. The fact is, no one 
will risk the chance of a little sacrifice to 
give a nation a soul. Look at the stage, 
look at literature, look at art — all are bad, 
none can rival the past masters. Now they 
cry we must please the public. If they com- 
bined to give only the best, the public would 
be forced to take it, and so become educated 
to higher ideals in time. Don't you think so ? " 

Daniel raised his head without answer- 
ing. He had not heard a word. 

" My dear feUow," Wendover continued, 
"don't be downhearted. After all, it is 
better they threw you out as a true artist, 
than that they had made a little god of you. 
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as they love to do to the newly-discovered 
genius. Why, they might have dragged you 
from your obscurity and placed you upon a 
pedestal, worshipped you for a season, and 
the next year come round and pelted you 
with their criticism, wanting to know who 
put you up on that pedestal, bidding you 
come down, as they had foxmd a greater 
god than you ever were to fill it." 

Daniel rose wearily. 

" I think I will go home," he said. " My 
wife gets very lonely by herself." 

" I suppose she amuses herself, shopping 
and housekeeping when you are out," Wend- 
over answered carelessly. He had no interest 
in this unseen wife, probably a commonplace 
creature such as many men marry when they 
are young for their bright colour or pretty 
eyes — women who soon, under the influence 
of poverty, develop into down-at-the-heel 
scolds, or with success become even in their 
middle ages more vulgar and impossible 
than ever. 

** I am afraid she does not care for house- 
keeping, and as for shopping she has not 
much chance, poor child." 
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'* Well, well, I never knew a woman who 
admitted caring for housekeeping ; they all 
say they hate it ; they don't take their 
responsibilities like we do,*' said the poet, 
who spent his life in doing nothing more 
serious than stringing rh3anes. 

" She is very young," Daniel replied ten- 
derly. " You have not seen her yet. She 
is so pretty — too pretty for the dull life I 
have to offer her, hidden away without 
society or friends/' 

''Bring me to see her," Wendover said 
eagerly ; " you know I Uke pretty women." 

Daniel frowned. " I never like that flip- 
pant tone you sometimes use, Wendover," 
he said at the door. 

Wendover laughed. " I'll go with you 
to-morrow evening," he called after him. 

Daniel forgot him ; his head had begun 
to ache under the strain of the worry he 
commanded it to bear. He had only a little 
money left, and if his sketches did not sell, 
good-bye to his life as an artist. He could 
not afford to wait and struggle in a garret 
now. Willingly for Art's sake he would 
have slaved and thought nothing of poverty 
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with the hope of a future before him ; but 
that clinging, healthy, beautiful woman at 
home must be fed and housed and cherished, 
nor forced to wait upon this reluctant mis- 
tress, Art. He closed his eyes, and for the 
moment it seemed as if the two stood be- 
fore him and bid him choose : Art, lovely, 
alluring, remote ; now her eyes full of dreams, 
a creature to see and not forget, one to draw 
the heart-strings, to create the soul, one to 
slave for in hunger and poverty, in despair, 
even if one died in her service without grasp- 
ing a feather from the golden departing 
wings — and Nora, Nora the wife, the warm, 
glowing, wonderful flesh, the creatiu-e made 
for man in the garden, to give him com- 
pleteness, she who represented Home. He 
turned towards her, holding out his hands ; 
something whispered, not love, but duty, 
made him do so ; for his eyes still followed 
the flight of the departing muse. " Love," 
he whispered again, and shook himself, 
opening his eyes. 

" Nora will represent tea and bread with- 
out butter, if I don't take care," he said, 
opening the door of his little house. 
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He felt cross and weaxy. Why did she 
not meet him and put her arms aromid him ? 
The memory of one day of his babyhood 
came to himi — a bitter trouble was upon him 
then. What it was he could not remember. 
All he knew was some arms had received him, 
some breast sheltered him, some forgotten 
face bent over his hair ; the baby lips could 
not explain their sorrow, but without a word 
he was understood. To-night he was a 
child, selfish and imreasonable ; he wanted 
his own troubles eased with S3anpathy. To 
no one could he tell, with his close and im- 
conununicative nature, all his grief, his fears 
for the future, if he failed as he felt he was 
doing, his great fear that he was without 
talent and had made a mistake in his voca- 
tion. Bodily fatigue and brain weariness 
assailed him ; tired and cross as a child, 
he wanted that breast that had understood ; 
but the older head, the unselfish love, it 
was not there. He opened the parlour door 
and found another child full of loneliness and 
tears. 

" A man does not expect to come home 
after his day of hard work to tears," he said 
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crossly; *'he expects his wife to be ready 
to cheer him up." 

Nora laughed bitterly. She had been 
expecting his arms and his kisses. She had 
been weeping indeed^ but most of those 
tears had fallen in the desire to see him and 
ask his pardon for their last quarrel; now 
her repentance was changed to anger at his 
words. 

"Men think women are only puppets, 
to dance when commanded," she sneered, 
raising her reddened eyelids and glancing 
severely at him. "Will you have some 
supper ? " 

" I will have some coffee," he said, taking 
up a paper and beginning to read it. 

She rang the bell. The servant bounced 
into the room with a tray and set it noisily 
on the table, leaving the room with a quick 
bang of the door. 

"What's the matter with that woman ? " 
Daniel said, frowning. "How dare she be- 
have like that ? " 

Nora flushed red. " She knows." 

" Who on earth told her ? " 

" I suppose I did," Nora answered timidly. 
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" I did not think she would take it up as 
she has. She has been horrid to me ever 
since. I was almost afraid of her till you 
came in/* she added brokenly. 

" What are you women made of ? " he 
stormed angrily. "To talk to a servant 
about one's private affairs. Now it will be 
all over the place in various forms of lies, 
and do me a lot of harm. I did not think 
you would confide in a servant." 

" It's all very well/' Nora answered as 
crossly, though a soft word would have 
broken her ; " but in the house aU day, with 
only one other human being, one begins to 
talk and say more than one intends. I 
thought she was different. She seemed so 
sympathetic, and I was so lonely, that I 
began talking of home; she had the whole 
story before I knew I was telling it to her. 
She was very clever; she only wanted to 
\ find out about us, I suppose." 

\ Daniel suddenly calmed. " She will have 

to go, anyway. I cannot afford servants." 
. He rang the bell, and the slattern ap- 
peared. 

^'We shan't require you after to-day." 
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The woman gaped ; her face twisted in 
her strain to think of some impertinence. 

" Leave the room.*' 

She vanished, banging the door. 

Nora shuddered. To-morrow she would 
have to face the storm alone. Daniel looked 
at her ; his face changed. 

" The poor little one/' he thought ; 
" how I am scolding her I " 

" Can you do without a girl for a little ? " 
he said gently. Nora brightened immediately 
at his smile. 

" Oh, easily, if you can eat my cooking." 

" You cook beautifully,*' he replied, with 
an inward qualm. Nora seated herself upon 
the arm of his chair and was drawn to his knees. 

" Is there some trouble, dearest ? " she 
murmured softly. 

" Nothing to speak of, only it's harder 
to make a fortune than I thought. But we 
shall get through all right, so don't worry." 

" You must be recognised soon, because you 
do paint beautifully. I never saw anything 
so lovely as your picture, when it's " 

But Daniel stopped the praising mouth 
with kisses. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. — Pope. 

Daniel threw himself wearily out of bed. 
This was the seventh morning of his new 
work. He had taken a clerkship in the 
City. The coming of a little child had 
brought illness and debts to his house. 
Nothing more ? Ah, yes 1 something that he 
could not know of, who had not experienced 
the pains of birth and the hope of a happiness 
which would make them forgotten. Nora's 
childhood had slipped away ; from the bed 
where she had lain down, rebellious and 
afraid, she rose with crying for that sweet 
burden which she had dreaded till it came. 
She rose a woman with infinite tenderness 
for all weak things for the sake of those little 
helpless fingers that for a moment were 
clasped about her own; and she had lost 
them. Someone had taken them away almost 

no 
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as she drew them to her lips. There was 
no answer to her appeal, " Let me have my 
baby/' only silly, soothing words that meant 
nothing. "Surely you will give me my 
little son ; I have suffered so for him.'* 

Then she understood. Daniel came in, 
and, holding her hands, strove to give com- 
fort in his man's way. " Perhaps it was 
for the best. We have so Uttle to give 
a child ; we have very Uttle to live on, 
dearest." 

" You do not know what you are say- 
ing : a life has gone out." 

He had not known the Uttle one, she 
thought, all those months. To him a mo- 
mentary peep at a pitiful Uttle wrinkled 
face, a thrill of pride, a sudden wish to 
hasten away and leave it to the women. 
A son had been bom to him, and was dead — 
hardly a tear while the dear woman was 
aUve. He had no time to grieve for another 
burden which had nearly been thrust upon 
him. For this Uttle son he had to put aside 
his brushes and go back to the hateful 
drudgery of the desk. God, what a sacrifice I 
All Ids dreams gone, save one — that picture 
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he flew to in his few idle moments. The 
picture he was going to make his name by, 
and so become great ; leave him this, and 
his sacrifice was possible. 

In his heart he would not admit Art had 
a greater hold upon him than the love and 
duty he owed at home. It was not pos- 
sible. But Art, it clung, it clung ; he could 
not give it up; he felt that he had talent, 
only his chance had not yet come. The 
morning hours, before his dreaded office 
work took him, he devoted to his picture. 
That picture was now in the little house, 
taking up the best room, because its slave 
could no longer afford a studio for it. Yet 
what sacrifices Daniel had made this lovely 
mistress suffer. A week ago Nora had 
asked for grapes, and some of his colours 
wanted replacing. What a position for a 
man to be torn by such things. A few pre- 
cious shillings, and grapes or paints to be 
bought with them. He prided himself upon 
his strength, Nora got the grapes, ^and his 
brushes lay idle for a week — a whole long 
week — and when at last he could buy his own 
desires, he flew back to his painting, sobbing. 
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Nora went like a ghost for a time, full 
of her grief. At first she pursued Daniel 
for his s)mipathy, till she saw he could not 
understand. 

" Daniel/' she would say, " do you think 
he knew ? '* 

" Knew what, dear ? " he would answer, 
absently. 

"That he was coming for so short a 
time ? He was so sad. Do you remember 
his poor little pitiful face ? " 

"A baby of that age feels nothing," 
he replied, only half Ustening. He had told 
her this so often without any hope of con- 
vincing. 

" Do you think he knew me, Daniel ; that 
I was his mother ? '' 

"Of course not. Children don't know 
things when they are so young." 

" But his little hands clung to me so. I 
think he wanted me to save him, but I could 
not — I could not." She would break into 
tears. Then Daniel would fling his brushes 
aside and try to comfort her. And these 
precious hours he would have to rob from 
the morning with his picture* 
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Then Nora, seeing his mind was only 
half with her, though his generosity bid 
him stay beside her, drew her grief into her 
own heart. Like all souls, she suddenly 
realised that in great suffering one must 
stand absolutely alone, and such a loss as 
hers no other could understand. Daniel was 
left almost unmoved by the catastrophe. He 
was too young a man, and had too strong 
an individuality to feel that weariness of 
life or unselfishness of character which makes 
some wish to efface themselves and Uve 
again in their children. He had no wealth 
or name to desire a son to glorify and carry 
on both. Absolutely absorbed in his own 
work, he gave his affections Uttle chance 
to widen. To her, the woman he loved, 
he began to give less and less expression of 
his devotion, with the familiarity of her 
presence. The whole force of his soul was 
turned to his Art, that fickle, evasive mis- 
tress who left his heart torn between hope 
and despair. Anxiety about his wife and 
pecuniary troubles had aged him ; but of 
the poor little red-faced, wrinkled creature 
that for a few minutes he had seen and 
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called "son," he thought seldom. He had 
almost forgotten the momentary emotion of 
pride at his coming and grief at his going. 

So Nora could not appeal to him or to 
the few women friends she had, whose minds 
turned to their own griefs, whenever she men- 
tioned her sorrow, saying, " It was such a 
way that little Jannie died,'* or " Mary was 
a fine grown girl when the fever took her," 
and proceed with long stories of their troubles 
that only ended with the withdrawal of the 
listener. 

Daniel coming upon her in the midst of 
the pursuit of his entrancing mistress, Art, 
would sigh, and find her the only rest for 
this restless love he had for her rival. Here, 
at least, there was not uneasiness, lest the 
face should disappear while he gazed upon 
it, or the desired presence fade, leaving his 
eyes himgry and his heart fuU of helpless- 
ness. He was so sure of Nora. They were 
bound for life — for life, nothing could part 
them. Loving her over all, sure of her above 
anything, he was content to know she was 
there; and knowing this, lifted his whole 
soul, mind, and thoughts to that most 
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cruel other whose garment he fancied he 
touched. 

But Nora, a woman, was hardly content 
to know she was beloved. She chose to fancy 
now and agam, with her wish for some of the 
old expression of sentiment and romance, 
that she was being neglected and forgotten. 
The loss of her child, giving her newer and 
deeper feeUngs, made her long for more 
return from others to her affectionate ad- 
vances. She was not a woman to stand 
alone, to shut up her feelings in the casket 
of her heart and go on as if nothing had 
happened. She desired love alwa}^, and, 
above all, S5anpathetic companionship. 

A few days after she rose from her bed 
she discovered the meaning of being alone. 
The agony that had been useless, the new 
love that had been bom with her child, and 
now went beating Uke a bird bereft of its 
young in her heart, were to be known to her 
alone. 

She rose, looking round her little world, 
expecting it to rush to her and fall at her 
feet, hail her as queen of sorrows — and there 
was no world there. All she met with had 
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their own troubles, and had forgotten hers ; 
and Daniel, seeing her on her feet, beamed, 
forgetting why she had lain at all. 

" Down again, dear ? I am glad to see 
you your own self again/' 

Her own self. Nora, the girl, had gone 
into the grave with- her little son. She 
smiled sadly upon him across the little 
mound he did not see, and he went to the 
drudgery of his office with almost a light 
heart. 

" I must ask someone up to cheer her,'* he 
said ; " she must be lonely.*' He looked 
back at the little figinre at the door, the only 
elegant thing in view ; and going to the 
office, he sat for the day on his stool, his 
heart buried amongst the papers, and his 
soul upon the peaks. 



CHAPTER XIL 

The hver in the husband may he IosL^Lobd Lyttle- 
ton's "Advice to a Lady." 

Shortly after this Daniel brought his friend, 
Mr. Wendover, up to see Nora. He brought 
him out to dinner without mentioning it 
first to his wife; and when he cheerfully 
told her that his friend was in the little 
drawing-room, Nora, tid5dng her curls at 
the glass, unexpectedly dissolved into tears. 

*' What have I done now ? " he said 
aghast. " I thought it would cheer you up 
to see him." 

Nora broke into a small tempest. 

" Cheer me up ! " she laughed bitterly. 
" To have a man to dinner when there's no 
dinner, and no servant to serve it ! " 

"Oh! that does not matter," Daniel 
said, with masculine belief that a woman 
can produce a dinner with as Uttle in hand 
and with as much ease as the miracle of the 

Il8 
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loaves and fishes. " Any little thing will 
do ; he is not particular. A bit of chicken 
or a chop." 

"Do you know what we have in the 
house ? *' said Nora desperately. ** A hash 
— a hash of yesterday's cold mutton." She 
wept afresh. 

" My dear girl, I am sorry. I wouldn't 
have asked him, only I thought it would do 
you good to see friends sometimes ; he was 
longing to meet you, so I just said, ' Well, 
come along and dine with us.' " 

"We don't dine," murmured Nora, be- 
tween her sobs ; " we sup." 

"Well, surely something can be done," 
Daniel said, a Uttle impatiently. Then, look- 
ing at her doubtfully, he added, "Couldn't 
you put something fluffy on ? You look a 
bit dowdy in that old dress." 

Then Nora's eyes grew hot, and her tears 
dried suddenly. 

"Men are always expecting impossibiU- 
ties," she said crossly. " If you travel with 
them, they won't let you bring more than a 
handbag ; but they expect you to turn out 
of that a complete outfit for every emergency 
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of travel — an evening dress, a walking cos- 
tume, and all the rest, and when they have 
a small house and no cook they ask crowds 
of people to dinner and expect an elaborate 
menu out of an empty cupboard." 

" I think you exaggerate a little," said 
Daniel as he moved to the door. ** You 
are " 

But Nora ended any further discussion 
by a sudden change of mood. 

" After all, what does it matter ? If it's 
good enough for you, it's good enough for 
him." She kissed her husband softly, and 
his sky was all clear again. 

" Of course, Nora can manage something," 
he thought. For a moment he had begun 
to fear for his table, when Nora, with a 
frown, laid the cupboard bare to him ; but 
now she smiled he went whistling downstairs, 
f eeUng it would be all right ; she would 
manage somehow. 

Under circumstances in which a woman 
would have sat in an agony of apprehension, 
Daniel lolled in his armchair, lazily chattering 
to his friend ; and when Nora at length ap- 
peared, attired in her Kilburn blouse, her 
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face delicious with roses and mischief, he 
was not the least surprised to find himself 
seated to soup and a dainty curry, followed 
by chicken salad, tipsy cake, egg savoury, 
and coffee. The only thing he wondered at 
was that the dinner should have taken so long 
to get ready ; it was nearly an hour late. 

" Of course, I knew you could manage 
some Uttle thing," he whispered to Nora as 
she left them to their cigars — cigars that 
Daniel had always by him to smoke in the 
evenings, for a man must be poor indeed 
when he cuts off his own tobacco. In the 
cutting down of household expenses it comes 
last ; and Daniel still saw his dreams curl 
upward with the smoke, and dreamt in the 
comforting oblivion of his cigar. 

But Nora, running to the kitchen, where 
Miss Mathews stood nervously awaiting her, 
flung herself upon her with a storm of kisses. 

" You are a darling,'* she cried. " It 
went off splendidly. He ate ever3^hing, 
even the curry. Wasn't it well you had the 
cold chicken and the eggs ? I never would 
have thought of it all, but I would sooner 
have served it myself and said we had no 
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servant. You made me feel so mean^ see- 
ing you coming in and out without a word. 
Oh 1 it was mean^ not to have said you 
were not " 

" I would never have gone into the room 
otherwise/' said Miss Mathews; "I hoped 
that Mr. Daniel would not know me. I 
don't believe that I have ever spoken to 
him, though I have been here so often." 

*' No, he did not even see who was serving, 
and he was not a bit surprised at the dinner," 
laughed Nora, "though I told him we had 
only hash ! Men are queer things. I once 
knew a man whose wife used to appear in a 
new gown every week for her 'At Home* 
day, and all he would say was, ' Well, dear, 
that gown is very becoming,' or ' I don't 
think it is quite as nice as the one you had on 
last, and you ought to get something more 
fluffy and shining, or whatever you call it,' 
and when at last an enormous bill came in 
for all the things he made a fearful row, and 
published a notice in the papers that he would 
not be responsible for his wife's debts." 

"Where did he think she was getting 
the beautiful clothes ? " said Miss Mathews. 
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**Men accept a lot without thinkings 
where a woman is concerned/' said Nora. 
" Now if I gave Daniel a five-course dinner, 
with the rarest delicacies, and dressed in a 
new blouse every night, he would not be in 
the least surprised, as long as I did not 
send in the bill. He would accept as a 
matter of course. The only thing that he 
would be surprised at would be my wear- 
ing shabby things," she added, a trifle 
sadly. 

" He likes you to look your nicest ; he 
is so proud of you,'* said Miss Mathews ab- 
sently ; her mind was evidently upon some- 
thing else. 

"But the tipsy cake crowned all,'* 
laughed Nora, her thoughts still on the 
ordeal of the dinner. '* It was lucky you 
should have had those sponge cakes.'' 

Miss Mathews flushed a sudden red, 
and Nora saw it. *' Now, why on earth 
should she blush at sponge cakes ? " she 
thought. 

''Those sponge cakes were our salva- 
tion," she said, watching Miss Mathews 
suspiciously. Yes, it was the sponge cakes. 
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she decided. What was the secret of those 
cakes ? The old lady grew pale now at 
their mention, and hurried into her bonnet 
and shawl. 

" I really must go, dear/* she said, 
anxiously. " It's important I should go at 
once — at least, I mean I must go now " 

Nora, seated upon the edge of the table, 
looked at her calmly, as if she were a fish 
struggling at the end of a line. 

" Now I come to think of it," she said 
slowly, "you have been behaving very 
queerly to-night. Your air throughout this 
terrible evening, even in the midst of our 
heroic struggles, has been distraught and 
strange. Yoiu: thoughts have not been under 
my roof, but far away in the regions of sponge 
cakes.'* 

" I really must go, dear,** said Miss 
Mathews, edging to the door. " I am so 
sorry I cannot stay to help you further, but 
just now I cannot.'* She spoke pleadingly, as 
if excusing her unkindness, and a Uttle piti- 
fully, as if to ask that she might be let go 
without further teasing. Nora jumped from 
the table to embrace her. She was all a child 
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to-night, with the novelty and excitement 
of having a guest. 

" Of course, you must go if you want to. 
You are a darUng, and I am so much obliged 
to you for your saving hand. If I had not 
thought of you I would surely have drowned 
myself in my dish of hashed mutton. You 
are a brick." 

She held the door open, watching the 
little figure hurrjdng away, evidently in 
great haste, down the street. 

"There is something strange about her 
to-night," she thought. " I wonder what 
is the matter?" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Slight not what's near through aiming at whafs 
/iif.— Euripides. 

" I WONDER was he bored to death ? " was 
Nora's first question to her husband next 
morning. 

" I don't think so/' Daniel laughed. " He 
told me he had seldom enjoyed an evening 
so much. He said you were very sweet.'* 
And Daniel kissed her with the pride of pos- 
session. "He wants to come again very 
soon." 

" Oh ! " said Nora, rather blankly, as 
another dinner presented itself to her mind. 
" Does he ? " 

" Don't you Uke him ? " Daniel inquired. 

" Oh, yes, of course, although I I'eally did 

not pay much attention to him. t was so 

scared about the dinner." 

"Silly child I" said Daniel. ""l told 
126 I 
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you not to bother. I knew it would come 
out all right.*' 

Nora laughed. " Oh, you men/' she 
said; "by the wiay, talking of the dinner, 
there was something very funny about Miss 
Mathews last night. I am just going straight 
over to see her the minute you are gone 
to your studio." 

Daniel winced. He stared at her a minute 
sternly. Was it possible she had forgotten 
or never reaUsed what he had given up for 
her ? W!as it possible she still thought he 
spent those hours away from her in his old 
beloved room, painting, instead of in that 
hateful ofl&ce, where his heart was break- 
ing ? Did she never think of that painting 
lying upstairs, with its face to the wall, 
waiting until he had time and money to 
return and finish it ? He kissed her coldly, 
and left, his mind full of grievance against 
her. 

" She has no sympathy with me at all," 
he thought. " She has not shown the slight- 
est interest in what I am doing in town. 
I suppose she thinks my sketches are selling 
in great quantities. Not that she really 
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believes I am clever enough to sketch sell- 
ing articles; but she just accepts the fact 
that we have now enough to live on without 
thinking how. She just thinks, with all 
women, that men can get money somehow, 
that their pockets are always half full, and 
that when we deny them an3i:hing, it's only 
our meanness." He drew a cigar from his 
pocket and lit it. " 1*11 begin pipes to- 
morrow," he said apologetically to himself. 
" I can't afford cigars. I shall buy some 
fruit for that picture and call it, ' The Fruit 
Seller/ I think it's going to be a success. 
I'm sure I could make it so if I had only time. 
To-morrow," he muttered, " I shall get up 
at five and have a couple of hours' work 
before I leave home." 

He looked at the men who hurried with 
him towards the City. " Do they all hate it 
as I do ?" he thought. " And why do we 
all do it, if so ? Goodness knows, we came 
into this world with little enough, and we 
go out of it with as httle, yet all the time 
we are here we slave, slave, slave, the rich 
with the poor, few of us doing what we wish to 
do. I only want simple food to maintain me 
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alive^ a place to sleep in^ a garment to keep 
me warm — that's all on this earth. And let 
me have the daylight for my own. I don't 
care how bare the world is if I only have one 
room in it that I can paint in." 

He saw the doors of the little houses open 
as he passed^ one and then another. At 
nearly every opening he caught glimpses of 
women and sometimes children bidding their 
husbands and fathers good-bye for the day. 

" It's you/' he thought bitterly, " you 
women that drag us away from our real 
lives. Your wants, your comforts, your ex- 
travagances. A married man no longer can 
live his own life ; he must struggle to make 
money for a woman, and she is never satis- 
fied. No sooner has she got good dresses and 
a comfortable home than she wants better, 
and when he struggles, for that, then better 
still, and so on. He never can say, * Now 
comes the time I may follow my own 
desires.' " 

After this tirade against women Daniel 

smoked, satisfied. Now that he had for 

the moment convinced himself it was 

woman's — Nora's — fault that he had not 

J 
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succeeded, he felt better. No ; he was not 
a failure. He had not had his chance. He 
had been knocked out by Fate so far. Fate 
had been in opposition to him from the first, 
but he had struggled against it, and nearly 
conquered, when his marriage had flung him 
back. He was a clerk again — he who had 
fought so hard against that very life not 
many years ago, and all because he was 
married, wedded to a girl who did not even 
realise what he had sacrificed for her. 

All this time, Nora, unconscious of his 
bitterness to her, was going through her 
little house uncomplainingly, singing as she 
dusted and set things straight. Only once 
did she grow silent, as she opened the door 
of the room which Daniel kept for his paints 
and pictures. This was the place she had 
intended for her nursery. Two big tears 
stole down her cheeks as she looked ; she 
seldom came to the room since she had moved 
out after her illness : she had been so full 
of her own grief that she had looked on 
without realising when Daniel had brought 
his pictures home, and asked if she would 
let him have the room. 
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She had taken out the little box that held 
so many tiny unworn clothes ; she had put 
away the knitted shoes and the woolly lamb 
that Miss Mathews had given her — how she 
had laughed when the woolly lamb came! 
" It's so old a toy for baby ; he will 
have to wait till he grows older/' she had 
said, in the superiority of her motherhood, 
when Miss Mathews tried to force the wan- 
dering, unseeing eyes upon it. "He never 
grew old enough," she whispered now, as 
she thought of the dead little one ; and her 
eyes went around the room, unconscious of 
the picture lying before her eyes, and only 
seeing what was not there to another's gaze, 
her lost darling, in his cradle by the fireside, 
and the strewn toys waiting for his hand. 
She dusted the room, languidly trying to 
turn away her sad thoughts. Then, as she 
came upon it, she looked at Daniel's picture 
with wifely admiration. " It's a pity he does 
not finish it," she said. '* I'm afraid he gets 
tired of things very soon." 

A loud knock at the door made her hurry 
down to open it. A dishevelled creature 
met her gaze, half naked and more than 
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half drunk. She confronted Nora with 
the astonishmg words, "I wamt my 
baby I " 

Not ten minutes ago the words had been 
upon her own Ups that were now upon the 
impure mouth before her. 

" 'Ave you seen my baby ? IVe lost 
my baby ? " 

Nora banged the door in the creature's 
face as the woman tried to put a foot into 
the house. She stood in the hall a minute 
hstening to the storm of curses going on 
outside. 

"I'll 'ave the law of them as took my 
child/' and then she heard the creature fall 
into drunken sobs and depart. 

"Now why under goodness should she 
come to me .^ " Nora said. She hurried 
into her hat and jacket, and went down the 
road to see Miss Mathews. She knocked 
three times before she could get an answer, 
and then Miss Mathews had the chain upon 
the door. 

" It's only me," said Nora, ungrammatic- 
ally, laughing. "Were you afraid of that 
awful creature who was yelling down the 
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street ? She came to me for her baby. What 
does it mean ? " 

Miss Mathews had tremblingly let her in. 
Nora could see that she was deadly pale, 
and seemed to be Ustening even while she 
was speaking. 

" I suppose someone has taken it," she 
muttered ; *' she is a terrible woman." 

Nora laughed. "Who would take such 
a woman's child ? That is Mrs. Smith, who 
lives right at the end of the road. She is 
always drunk, and the poor child has probably 
been forgotten in some public-house. But 
she has gone now. Won't you come out ? 
I have some shopping to do ? " 

''I can't to-day," Miss Mathews said in 
such a manner that Nora looked at her sus- 
piciously. She was a Httle hurt at being thus 
sharply refused, but Miss Mathews did not 
mean to refuse her so abruptly ; in truth, 
she was confused and upset by some 
secret of her own and she did not quite 
know what she was saying. She followed 
Nora with tears in her eyes to the door. 

" Don't be angry," she said, " my dear ; 
but, really, I am very busy to-day." 
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Nora kissed her, laughing. "Why, of 
course, it's all right," she said gaily. " Some 
other day will do as well." She went her 
way, still full of wonder, for there was some- 
thing exceedingly strange about Miss Mathews 
since last night. 

The mystery solved itself very soon. 
Daniel, in fact, read it out from the evening 
papers. A woman had been arrested for 
stealing a child. She said she thought it 
had been neglected by its parents, that it 
was hungry and half-clad, that she had 
found it cr)dng in an empty house while the 
mother was away drinking. She thought it 
was a woman's place to protect it. The 
court told her it was a case for the law, not 
a private individual. They dismissed her 
with a warning not to do it again. The 
woman was Miss Mathews. 

" And she had it in the house that night 
we had Mr. Wendover," said Nora, amazed. 
She started to her feet, and put on her hat. 
"I must run over to her, poor thing. I 
think I understand." 

Miss Mathews was no longer full of 
mystery when Nora came to her. All 
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the anger of her gentle nature was 
roused. 

" That creature/' she cried, " she doesn't 
care a straw for the child ; it was dirty, un- 
fed, half naked, when I took it. But I 
washed it till its golden hair shone and curled 
about my fingers, and I fed it so it looked 
like a lovely babe as God sent it, not an un- 
clean thing that one had to guess was a 
child at all." She suddenly sat down, lay- 
ing her grey head on her hands. "When 
they gave it to its mother it screamed and 
turned to me, holding out its little pink hands. 
It chose its mother thetf — it chose her, I 
say. I want my son. I am so hungry for 
my son." 

Nora laid her hand softly on the grey 
head, and thought of the child she had 
held but a short time against her heart, 
so warm, so sweet, so beautiful, he whom 
she called her very own then, now, and for 
ever hereafter. She felt a sad pride glow 
within her, as she sat by the poor spinster. 
*' Mine is the lesser grief," she said, as the 
other broke into an uncontrollable fit of 
weeping. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

• What does it all mean: ^o^ ?— Browning. 

To Nora's surprise William Wendover came 
frequently to their little house after his first 
visit. Obviously, his calls were paid to 
Daniel, whom he professed to talk business 
with, though Daniel could never see where 
any good came of his efforts in that direc- 
tion. He, however, feh encouraged by his 
friend's evident admiration of his art work, 
and his cheery words kept him from utter 
despair in that direction. 

" Don't give it up," Wendover would plead, 
when Daniel would throw his brush aside say- 
ing it was all of no use ; that he might as well 
settle down as a clerk for the rest of his life. 
" You must abandon that desk and take to 
your painting again," But this Daniel knew 
was impossible. Indeed, he felt the hate- 
ful drudgery vas drawing its coils more 

136 
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tightly round him. One night he came 
home with the news that a higher post had 
been offered to him, and would be his in a 
few months if he cared to accept it. 

'' It will mean more pay, of course/* he 
said to Nora, " and we shall be able to get 
more things." He was thinking of his pic- 
ture. Perhaps he could have a model for 
an hour in the mornings, he thought with 
a lightening heart. But Nora, not knowing 
his mind, clapped her hands gaily. 

" Then we can have a servant," she said, 
and seeing his face fall, felt aggrieved. 
. \" It*s really very hard on me," she said 
pleadingly. " Look how my hands are get- 
ting spoiled." He did look, and saw that 
they were pretty httle hands, not very strong 
or very capable, hardly a woman's hands yet ; 
and on one was his wedding ring. He took 
them in his, and kissed the little palms ; he 
felt them rough upon his Ups. 

" My poor Nora," he said, " I will not let 
you spoil yoiu" white hands any more," and 
so Nora was to have her servant, and 
Daniel with his higher post would be no 
better off than before. He grew more 
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bitter as time went on^ and he saw no 
chance of any change. He would often 
on his return home shut himself up with 
his picture, and refuse to let Nora or 
Wendover enter. 

*'Sit with Nora," he would say as he 
closed the door. " Keep the poor child com- 
pany. I am a bear to-night." 

Then he would draw the curtain from 
before his painting. " Oh, if I had only the 
opportunity to finish you, I would have suc- 
cess." He would forget his limitations and 
his former failings, and fancy it was only 
because he had not time that he could not 
do a masterpiece. He refused to see that 
there were any faults in the painting before 
him. It only wanted a model to add the 
httle finish he was prepared to give it. 

'* I'm alive when I hold you in my hands," 
he said to his brushes ; " I am dead in that 
oflBice, and it seems I could succeed there if I 
Uked." He would walk up and down the 
room like a madman, waving his paint- 
clogged brushes in the air, afraid to touch 
the canvas with them, the light was so bad. 

Meanwhile, Wendover, whose shallow. 
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sentimental nature had been drawn by 
Nora's pretty face and unaffected manner, 
would be keeping her company downstairs, 
reading her columns of romantic poetry in 
a melancholy voice, and giving her much 
flattering homage. Nora innocently accepted 
it as a woman's right from man, that which 
she had always received from any of the 
youths whom she had met in her girlhood — 
the admiration a pretty woman can always 
command. 

"Oh, all men are like that to women,'' 
she replied when Miss Mathews said some- 
thing about Wendover's admiration. " I 
mean," she said, seeing her remark sounded 
vain, " men's attitude to woman is always 
kind and silly ; they always talk as if women . 
could only understand them when they are 
flattering them, and talking nonsense, which 
neither believe for a moment. They like to 
imagine that they believe we are superior 
beings ; they think it gives us something to 
Uve up to." 

Miss Mathews, who had no experience 
of the other sex, was quite willing to take 
Nora's word about them. Nora who, up to 
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the present, had passed through life more or 
less like a butterfly, sipping whatever sweets 
came in her way, and avoiding the shadows, 
considered herself quite capable of giving a 
just judgment upon the matter. Her father's 
failings did not impress her very deeply, for 
youth can always shake away the disagree- 
able things and find something to smile 
upon. So Miss Mathews was silenced, though 
she in her heart rebelled at Daniel being 
alone upstairs, while Nora entertained Wend- 
over in the drawing-room. To mention this 
made Nora angry ; she would devote herself 
more thoroughly to Wendover's entertain- 
ment when Miss Mathews grumbled. For 
Daniel had spoken sharply and refused to 
come down when she had wearied for his 
company and grown bored with Wendover. 
None noticed, not even Wendover him- 
self would admit to his own heart, that he 
was doing his best to make havoc in the 
little home. He dawdled his idle hours away 
with Nora, falling more deeply in love with 
her every time he read his pages to her lis- 
tening ear. She was such a good listener, 
he thought, and he did not know that half 
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the time she started his muse a-trotting she 
did it but to let her own thoughts have free 
rein^ where she might quarrel and make up 
in her fancy to her heart's content with her 
cruel Daniel. Sometimes Daniel would re- 
pent and come down from his room to share 
their company ; but his gloom was such, 
and his conversation so monosyllabic, that 
Nora could not help comparing the two, 
and would turn to Wendover to keep up the 
conversation. 

After a time it began to dawn upon Nora 
that she was one ol those objects of pity, 
a neglected wife. The little rift that had at 
times threatened the harmony of their Uves 
became a real thing, and, what was more, was 
now rapidly becoming wider. Something told 
Nora that she was not treated properly, 
that she was worth considering and that she 
was not considered ; that she was, in fact, 
becoming nothing to her husband. When 
this thought first came to her Nora shuddered 
and braced herself up. For a few weeks 
she pursued Daniel with feverish affection, 
making daily demands on his love, and 
requesting constant demonstrations of it 
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to prove it was still alive. If he seemed 
cold she reproached him for not caring for 
her any longer ; if he was Uke his old self 
she said he was only putting it on to deceive 
her. 

And why this was happening none of them 
could have said. Not Daniel, worried, dis- 
appointed with his work, and thinking al- 
most altogether of that now ; not Nora, who 
spent her days in discontent ; not even 
Wendover, who now wholly believed the 
poisonous insinuations he was dropping into 
Nora's ears. 

"Married people," he would say in his 
melancholy tones, " are the really unfortun- 
ate people of the world '* ; and then, at 
Nora's imbelieving laugh, " I shall tell you 
why : because there is no possibility of re- 
lease from their boredom." 

'* But they need not necessarily be bored," 
said Nora. 

"They always are," Wendover mur- 
mured, looking dreamily at her till the slow 
red ran through her cheek under his gaze. 
" They sometimes do not know it. The good, 
pious people never do; but still, looking 
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every day at the same face, growing withered 
with the years, listening always to the 
same voice, growing untuneful with age, 
they are bored, bored with the sameness, 
with the peculiarities, the tricks and 
temper of the one or of the other ; how 
they grow to hate the very traits of 
manner or conversation that once attracted 
them by repetition ! Lucille's pretty way of 
flashing a side glance, how absurd in old 
eyes. Claude's masterful way of tapping 
with his fingers to keep the attention, attrac- 
tive once when there were new things to 
hear, how irritating to the nerves now, when 
all was said ; how weiring to have to listen 
to platitudes or repetitions ! How sick they 
are of one another, poor couple ! But they 
are too good, too pious, to admit it even to 
themselves. They think they are worried 
and angry at other things, when they are 
only bored one with the other.'* 

*' Nonsense ! *' said Nora crossly, a little 
fear pulling at her heart. Was Daniel, then, 
wearying of her little tiresome waj^ ? 
'' People grow to love more dearly as time 
passes. That's what marriage is for, 'till 
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death do us part/ I know lots of old people 
who cling together with as much love as 
ever young folks have." 

" Use, Mrs. Macdermot, use ; that's what 
you mistake for love. They have become 
used to each other, as I would think I should 
fall if I had not this stick to lean on " — he 
held an ivory-handled stick in his long, thin 
hand — '*for I have had it for years, and 
every morning my hands reach for it with- 
out my command ; it guides my feet down 
dark places. I am used to it ; I would miss 
it if I lost it." 

"There was once a boy," chimed in 
Nora flippantly, "who alwa5rs touched a 
button on his coat in school when he was 
questioned by the master. One day a school- 
fellow cut off the button, so the boy, find- 
ing his fingers without their usual mark, 
became flustered and lost his place. Is the 
wife like that button ? " 

Wendover smiled. "And the schoolboy 
did not love the button, he was used to it ; 
but when it was gone he got another sewn 
on in its place, so missed it no more after 
the first moment." 
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" I refuse to admit/' Nora said un- 
happily, " that we change so quickly. When 
one is married one doesn't think of the pos 
sibility, or want to." 

'' That is what I say/' Wendover agreed. 
" They dare not think^— the pious ones ; 
but if they were only engaged for half the 
time they are married, do you imagine but 
there would be plenty of broken promises 
with the weariness of years ? What hastens 
marriage ? Why, the fear of one losing 
the other, the fear that one may 
change." 

" You do not know," said Nora softly, 
half to herself. '* Marriage is a conu'ade- 
ship, a deep and lovely friendship." 

Wendover grew pale; his eyes, fixed 
upon her, were angry. He was jealous that 
he had not the power to bring this Uttle girl 
to his feet, in all-round admiration of his 
person and his ideas. She still clung to her 
provincial thoughts of love and marriage in 
spite of his arguments. Besides, how dare she 
think of another man, and he with all his al- 
lurements before her I He longed to lay his 
long, thin hands upon her pretty shoulders 
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and shake her. Instead, he leaned back 
sadly, heaving a heavy sigh. 

"The world was meant for change. 
Marriage was never one of the original laws 
of Nature. The old earth, mother of us all, 
is a fickle jade, and her blood is in us, other- 
wise we should lay ourselves upon her 
breast and die. The husband, rising from 
the cold clay that lies above the heart that 
loved him, finds another face to worship, and 
bears a woman to his home in the place of 
her he lost. The mother, smiling upon her 
living children, truly forgets those that are 
dead ; the youth scorned by his sweetheart, 
puts her ring upon another hand ; thus we 
are able to endure life because we are allowed 
to change.*' 

Wendover leaned suddenly forward to 
where she sat in the shadow. " Will you 
listen," he said, " to this little song I made 
about a neglected flower ? " 

Nora nodded. He could see the glint of 
her pretty hair as she moved in the dim 
light, her girlish figure bent a little to- 
wards him from the darkness where she sat 
to listen. His voice trembled on his verses 
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as he half spoke^ half sung them^ in his 
soft tenor voice : — 

" Once a boy the flower of love 
Saw in his neighbour's garden ; 
He said, 'Thou art too fair a bloom 
To have a careless warden. 

" * Ah I would it were my joyous right 
To own so sweet a duty, 
Thy frozen petals 'neath my kiss 
Would break to golden beauty. 

" • And shall I leave thee die forlorn 
To know no summer weather. 
Or pluck thee from thy desert spot. 
To Uve and love together ? 

" ' Ah I come to me, thy place is here, 
Thy fragrance let me cherish. 
Or in the winter of thy home 
Thy tender bloom must perish.' 

" Then through the sharp dividing hedge 
She bent without regretting, 
He planted her within his heart, 
Where there was no forgetting." 

When he had finished there was a silence ; 
his eyes strove to find her face in the gloom. 
Surely she would understand, this poor little 
neglected flower. 
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" What are you thinking of ? " he mur- 
mured tenderly. "Was the boy not right 
to take what no other wanted ? Tell me, 
what do you think ? " 

But Nora was not disposed to be senti- 
mental. '' I was thinking there was more 
of that poem/' she said Ughtly. " Yes, now 
I remember : 

" • Alas, the neighbour's careless eye 
Did soon the theft discover ; 
He loosed his dagger in its sheath, 
And sought the faithful lover. 

** * Said he, " I'll cut my stolen flower 
From its unhallow^ growing." 
He struck the youth unto the heart, 
And set death's river flowing.'" 

" I did not know you read my verses, Mrs. 
Macdermot," Wendover said, sitting back in 
his chair, half sullen at her coldness, half 
flattered by her knowledge of his works. 

"Yes, I have read them," Nora said quietly. 
There was something in her tone that Wen- 
dover did not Uke. It chilled his sentimental 
ardour. What did she mean ? Surely she 
would not dare to snub him — but that was 
impossible. He wondered what drew him 
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to this pretty, yet thoroughly commonplace, 
young woman ; and as he wondered he saw 
the glitter of her young eyes in the firelight, 
the turn of her soft cheek, the moving lights 
and shadows of her hair, the quick rise and 
fall of her bosom. It was youth and its 
clear soul that called him, smirched and 
weary as he was, from the world that could 
give him no new surprises. 

The innocence that looked and listened 
to him, and yet could not understand him, 
that, too, roused his sense of humour and 
kept him amused. Was she as innocent as 
she seemed ? Surely he had from someone 
heard of something in her past. The story 
had not interested him at the time as much 
as had the beautiful teller of it, so he had 
forgotten. But now he knew it was a tale 
of this young artist and this girl — he re- 
membered the name. Yes, the pretty lady 
who had told it to him had sat for 
her portrait to Macdermot. Whatever 
the story was, it was enough to encourage 
him not to give up the chase. This little 
prude was not without a past, what- 
ever those innocent eyes might say. How 
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far could he go before she would see 
what he was — what his desire was ? How 
would she receive him when she did ? This 
little excitement gave him more enjoyment 
than he had had for many a long day. And 
through it all was an eagerness new to him, 
a longing to get the love of this woman whose 
heart he felt was still unawakened. What 
was her affection for her husband — only a 
little flame, which he himself would blow 
upon and extinguish. 

*' Death," he said, *' would be nothing if 
one had the flower in one's heart." 

He leaned towards Nora, wondering how 
much he dare say. Her hand was hanging 
over the side of her chair, white and slim, 
almost touching him. He wanted to take it 
in his. 

" You women," he continued, as she sat 
in silence, "you are not capable of a great 
passion. No ; you would not face death 
or dishonour for love. You are like the soft, 
pretty cats that follow comfort, and dislike 
to be disturbed in your body or soul." 

Nora laughed. 

" Yes, you laugh," he murmured ; " but 
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you do not answer. Is it not so, that you 
cannot love ? " 

He lifted his hand as he leaned for the 
answer, and, as if unwittingly, dropped it 
beside hers so that it touched her fingers 
in a half-caress. Nora's face in the shadow 
got a hot red; she moved uncomfortably. 
She lifted her fingers from beside his, and, 
changing her position, clasped both her hands 
behind her head. In doing so, her pretty soft 
figure became more distinct in the firelight ; 
an added dangerous gleam seemed to flash 
from his dark eyes. He felt his heart beat- 
ing quick, and unbidden words rising to his 
hps. 

"Answer," he whispered, and then the 
unwelcome creak of the door opening froze 
him to silence. 

Daniel came in cheerful and more like 
his old self than Nora had seen him for some 
time. She forgot the little thrill of fear that 
Wendover had given her in looking at the 
bright face of her husband. 

He struck a match and lit the lamp upon 
the table. " You people sitting in the dark, 
talking poetry, I'll be bound." 
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" Mr. Wendover kindly recited to me 
one of his poems/' Nora said, rising and 
laying her hand on Daniel's shoulder. She 
stood smiling and looking at him as he 
turned to the poet. 

''To-morrow/' he said, "I shall take 
that masterpiece down to you, and if your 
friend says there is talent enough in it 
for me to go on, on I go ; but if he says ' No, 
give it up, my boy, you are no good for any- 
thing save the desk,' then I become a clerk 
on a high stool for the rest of my life, and 
you, Nora, instead of being the wife of a great 
painter, actually knighted for his genius. 
Sir Daniel, will be now and for ever plain 
Mrs. Macdermot." 

" Not ' plain,' " said Wendover, trying 
to attract her attention, " at all events." 

"No, never plain," Daniel took her 
hand in his, and, raising it to his lips, kissed 
it fondly, thus taking the compliment and 
using it to his own advantage. Nora was 
delighted at his affection. She turned her 
shoidder to her guest, and was all attention 
for her husband's next advance. 

Wendover rose hastily, jealous and angry. 
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He bid Nora good-bye coldly, gruffly calling 
to Daniel not to be late in the morning. 
When he was gone Nora turned to her husband. 

" I hope he won't come again/' she said, 
seating herself by the hearth and stirring up 
the dull cinders. 

" Why ? Don't you Uke him ? " Daniel 
said, rather irritably. "He is a very good 
friend to me, and he seems a very pleasant 
fellow." 

" Well, I don't see what he has done for 
you," Nora answered, bending over the fire. 

" He has done a lot. He is the only 
friend I have in London. He has tried to 
help my art on in every way, and to-morrow 
he has asked Sir Oswald Ward, the great 
painter, to his rooms. There I am going 
to show him my picture, in, order that he 
may decide whether it's worth my trying 
further. If I have no talent I had better 
stop wasting canvases." 

" Of course you have talent." Nora spoke 
as if she had never doubted it. Neither did 
Daniel at that good moment. He was sure 
there was something in his picture, after all. 
Had he not left it upstairs without one glance 
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of disgust. It pleased him more every time 
he saw it. Never before had such a thing 
happened ; always had he been disappointed 
in his work, but to-night he could find no 
fault. Like a woman who hangs over her 
firstborn, almost afraid her touch might 
harm him, so had Daniel hovered about his 
canvas, brush in hand, frightened for fear 
a stroke might spoil its perfection, yet afraid 
to leave anything imdone that might add 
to it. Surely it was a masterpiece. 

" I don't Uke him, anyway." Nora's 
complaint brought him back to earth. '' Do 
not let us have him here again." 

Daniel was angry. " Don't get silly dis- 
Hkes to people for nothing," he grumbled. 
**What has he done or said to annoy 
you ? " 

" Nothing, but I don't Uke him." Nora 
turned a blushing face from her husband. " I 
don't Uke him at aU." 

" You are very unreasonable," Daniel 
said, rising, "and very unkind. The one 
friend I have who wiU help me you want to 
get rid of. And for nothing, as you say, 
except perhaps that I like him." Daniel 
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knew this was an unjust remark, and was not 
surprised at Nora's outburst of indignation. 

" You know that is not so. How can you 
say such a thing ? " 

''Why, then, do you not want him to 
come ? " 

" Well, let him,'* Nora consented wearily. 

-How could she explain her vague uneasiness 

in the presence of this Wendover? How 

foolish if it were only his manner with women, 

if he meant nothing. 

" He has been good to me,'' said Daniel. 
" It's not his fault if he cannot make some- 
thing of me ; it is my own." He spoke sadly, 
and Nora, running to his side, put her soft 
arms about his neck, and from that safe 
haven abused the world at large which re- 
fused to recognise her Daniel as the greatest 
and noblest painter who had ever lived. 

And so the little rift was mended for 
the time. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The firsie veriue, sone, if thou wilt lere, 
Is to restreine and kepen wel thy tonge. 

Chaucer. 

The next morning Daniel departed in nothing 
less than a cab from his humble door. This 
was a great occasion for the public in the 
little street. Seldom was a cab seen down 
that way. But Daniel, with his big canvas, 
drove off, unaware of any ^eyes upon him, 
save those blue ones of his wife, so full of 
affection, watching him from his door. 

It was dark when the cab returned in the 
evening, bringing the canvas back ; and when 
Nora opened the door at the sound of wheels, 
and went out on the step to meet her hus- 
band, it was Wendover who first alighted 
from the cab. 

"Mrs. Macdermot," he said cheerfully, 

rubbing his hands, " I am so cold." He 

looked through the open door into the 
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little drawing-room, where a cheerful fire 
burned. Nora turned back hospitably. She 
had been wanting to meet Daniel, who was 
lifting his painting from the cab. 

" Oh, come in,'' she said, and Wendover 
took his overcoat off, remarking he must 
not stop. " Let the cab wait," he called to 
Daniel, " as I shall be going soon." 

Nora had gone into the drawing-room 
to poke the fire and turn up the dim 
lamp. " Come in and get warm," she smiled, 
her dislike of Wendover gone with his brisk 
good-humour. 

He closed the door, and flinging himself 
into a chair, stretched his hands to the blaze. 

" Isn't Daniel coming ? " Nora said, half 
rising ; but Wendover assured her he was 
following. 

'* He is putting his picture safely away," 
he answered smiling ; he was glad to see this 
pretty woman again. There was something in 
the cosy room, commonplace though it was, 
with its roaring fire, its shaded lamp, its com- 
fortable chairs, and, above all, this dear girl, 
that made for him a complete picture of what 
a home should be. Of course, he could 
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not live in such a home himself; he^ tm- 
fortunately, could not give up the luxuries 
of his wealth, his servants-, his beautiful 
spacious rooms, his intercourse with fashion- 
able people. But it rested his eye, over- 
sated with the glitter of society, and in one 
of his poems he had wrung the hearts of his 
fair readers by his longing for such a simple 
place. All he asked, he said, was a little 
house, a humble setting for the gem it held, 
the woman imdecked by jewels, shining only 
in her own loveliness. Here he, coming back 
from his honest toil, weary and sad, might 
pause in the small doorway, and looking in, 
see the glowing fire, the red curtains drawn, 
the two chairs by the table, where a white 
cloth held a simple meal laid for two. It 
was his best poem, he thought, and Nora 
had inspired it. To-night, only a few hours 
ago, he had heard it sung by a friend : 

" This is all I ask from the great world." 

It had been sympathetically sung. Miss 
Overriche had let a tremble come into her 
voice on the last line, and so faltering ended 
the song. 
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" I never can sing that without a tear." 
She had rustled from the piano, and seated 
herself by the poet. "How do you ever 
think of the things you write ? That's just 
my ideal of a real home too." 

" If one could get free of all this ! " 
Wendover murmured, dreamily waving his 
hand toward the crowded room. " Ah, if 
one could get away." 

'* Yes." Miss Overriche had hfted her lace 
skirt, and thrust a tiny, beaded sUpper into 
view. " Yes, if one only could." She looked 
sentimentally at Wendover, but he had not 
seen her ; he was dreaming of the eternal sad- 
ness of things. 

" I can see the room when I sing," said 
Miss Overriche pensively, " with its cosy 
chair by the fire and the table ready with its 
evening meal. How lovely to Uve that 
simple life." 

" Ah, if one could, if one could get away 
from this." Wendover rose ; he offered 
his arm to Miss Overriche, and together they 
entered the supper room. He frowned 
gloomily upon the laden table. 

" Shall we begin on caviare ? " he sighed. 
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After such a supper he would dream more 
comfortably of that ideal home with its cosy 
room and simple fare ; and from dreaming 
came the hot desire to see it again, so he had 
left his sentimental companion, and picking 
up Daniel on the way, found himself wor- 
shipping once more at the forbidden shrine. 

Nora, sitting by her fire, did not dream 
she was posing for a picture of ideal domes- 
ticity. She heard Daniel walking up and 
down over her head in his room, and believ- 
ing he was too wrapped up in his picture to 
even think of her at that moment, half hurt, 
turned her attention to Wendover. Indeed, 
jealous in her heart of the picture that took 
so much of her husband's time, she was 
murmuring remarks upon the masterpiece, of 
which the ''horrid old thing" was not the 
least offensive. 

" I hope that's not meant for me," 
Wendover's soft voice broke in upon her 
thoughts, "because I really am going in a 
few minutes." He stretched himself more 
comfortably in his chair. 

Nora laughed. 

" Of course not," she said. 
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" Nor for Daniel ? '' he teased. 

" Of course not." This time her voice 
was angry ; she would have no jokes about 
Daniel. 

" Now, don't be cross," Wendover smiled. 
" I apologise for all offences, and to prove 
it I am going to read you a little poem, all 
about — well, listen." He drew out a gold- 
clasped pocket-book, and, Ufting from it a 
scented paper^ began to read. When he 
read his own poetry his tongue seemed to 
caress and turn the words, as one would 
a priceless bit of china in one's hands. Now 
his low voice became soft and tender ; he 
leaned towards Nora and read : 

" If you would restful be 
By your own fireside, 
Soft let the pulses beat 
Where the hot blood has died. 

" So the cold stream flows slow 
Since you are old. 
Passion and madness long 
Slipped from your hold. 

'* If you would wish for peace, 
Weak in your chair, 
Dreaming long dreams of age, 
Dreams without care, 

L 
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" If in your ingleside 
Rest you would seek. 
Look not in Nora's eyes. 
Nor hear her speak." 

When Wendover stopped, Nora did not 
break the silence; he looked to where she 
sat by the fire, and saw a slow red mount 
into her cheek. He leaned across to 
her. 

'* Now you are angry," he said softly ; 
but she did not answer. What was she to 
say ? She recognised this man's impertinent 
attempts at flirtation. How was she to 
meet them ? If she appeared indignant, 
was it not making too much of a trifle, and 
absurdly narrow to take offence at what 
probably was no more than his usual atti- 
tude towards women ? It was only lately, 
in the last few meetings, that it had slowly 
dawned upon her that Wendover was really 
affecting an affection for her. She was in- 
dignant and a Uttle afraid. She would not 
meet his eyes, lest he should know she was 
afraid. He, seeing her flushed and averted 
face, began to take heart. He was not 
mistaken, then, in his charms. This woman 
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loved him, but he would play with the 
pretty mouse a little longer. 

''No, you are not angry/' He reached 
his hand out to take hers, adding softly, 
*' Nora/' 

But she, springing to her feet, pulled 
her hand away. 

" I am angry — very, very angry.'* 

He laughed at her vehemence. He had 
never seen her look so lovely as now in her 
rage — a tempest so charmingly to wreck his 
heart in its storm. 

" Oh, but you must not run away. You 
know that I adore you." He held his arms 
out to prevent her going to the door, and 
with the hope she would come to him. 
Nora in dismay and horror made no attempt 
to pass him ; but, lifting her hand, struck 
him full across the mouth. Wendover rose 
to his feet, and without a word, left her by 
the fire. He pulled on his coat, and, with 
his hat well over his white face, left the 
house, never to re-enter. The jade had in- 
sulted him I 

Nora felt his anger more than if he had 
spoken. She was glad he was angry — glad 
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she had stmck him — the coward, the cad ! 
She would go now and tell Daniel, tell him 
that he should have listened to her before, 
when she had begged him not to invite 
Wendover to the house. 

She ran up the stairs and pushed into 
the room where Daniel was. He was sitting 
before his canvas, his head between his 
hands, struggling in a storm of misery, fight- 
ing in the depths. The great artist had 
said it was no use his continuing art : he 
had no talent. Oh, he had said it gently, of 
course, quite nicely, as though he were tell- 
ing him to change a tie that did not suit him, 
or that his waistcoat was not the proper cut. 
He had advised several other professions 
that Daniel could not possibly enter, then 
gone his way with a cordial grasp of the hand 
and a ringing good-bye. 

To this poor Daniel, sitting among the 
ruins of his dreams, his fallen hopes, heart- 
sore, full of pity or thought for none save 
himself, came Nora, flushed and excited, 
hoarse with anger. 

'' Daniel 1 " she cried, and commenced 
walking up and down the room. '' I told 
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you not to have that man here again, and 
now he has insulted me ! " 

The reproach in her voice reached him, 
and hurt his akeady wounded soul. Her 
anger troubled him, disturbing as it did his 
grief, without comforting it. What was she 
talking about ? Why did she come bother- 
ing him — she whom he could not tell of his 
misfortune, for she had no understanding 
or sympathy for it ? " What man ? " He 
Ufted his head impatiently. Why did she 
not go ? He wanted no one with him just 
now. 

" Mr. Wendover I He — he — ^said he cared 
for me ! Do you hear, Daniel ? He dared to 
make love to me ! I told you not to have 
him here again. I told you I hated him." 

" What are you talking about ? " Daniel 
rose angrily. This new vulgar trouble drove 
his sadness to rage. Why couldn't people let 
him alone ? Why had he to think for them 
as well as for himself ? Why was she stalk- 
ing up and down, accusing him — he who 
wanted comforting most of anyone in the 
world ? 

And Nora, venting her shame and rage in 
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a torrent of words, unwittingly blamed 
Daniel for the whole affair. He in defending 
himself, and being upset in other matters, 
spoke hastily in answer, so that in a moment 
the two, craving each the other's sympathy, 
were facing in an open quarrel. 

*' You must have done something to lead 
him on I " cried Daniel. " Men don't be- 
have so without some encouragement." 

Now this was more than Nora could bear. 
She stuttered with tears, "How dare you 
say such a thing ? It was you who brought 
him, who encouraged him, you who left me 
evening after evening, while you stayed up 
here with your old picture. You care about 
nothing else ! " 

She had insulted his dead darling. Here 
he had been sitting, waking his dreams, bid- 
ding good-bye to them before he shut the 
cofl5n lid upon them for ever ; breaking upon 
his vigil had come this angry woman, disturb- 
ing and accusing him with ugly matters. 
Oh, to be alone till at least his wounds were 
healed and his dead buried I 

" Do go away," he said ; " do go away." 

Nora was hurt. He did not want her. 
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He did not care what happened to her. Here 
she was telling him of her shame and indig- 
nation, and he only chided her sharply and 
bid her go. Where was she to go to ? Down 
stairs to sit alone in her anger ? 

'* If I went away altogether, I suppose 
you wouldn't care!" she cried, indignation 
on her tongue, but tears at her heart. Oh, 
he did not love her any more. Any more ? 
Had he ever loved her ? Suddenly came to 
her the memory of a day long ago, when her 
father had brought her to Daniel's rooms, 
and bid the young fellow marry his daughter. 
She had been forced upon him. Her face 
grew pale, and her voice fell. 

'* Oh, don't be sUly ; do let me alone," 
Daniel's fretful voice interrupted her. What 
was Nora bothering him about ? Why did 
women always rake up sentiment at all hours 
of the day ? Couldn't she let him think out 
both their futures now that he would have 
to arrange differently ? Or, at least, when he 
had his own troubles, let her leave him to 
them ? She was his, safe enough ; surely she 
didn't need an hourly assurance of this ? He 
had no fear of losing her, hke this other love 
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that was shrouded for burial ; and having 
no fear of losing her, he would say what he 
liked if she annoyed him. 

"I'd be glad if you went now, an3nvay," 
he said craelly, not knowing her thoughts. 

Her father had shamefully thrust her 
upon him. " I wish you had never married 
me," she said slowly. " It was a mistake." 
She was thinking that he had never loved her. 

" Yes," said Daniel, since she would have 
it, " I wish I had not." This jeer he could 
beUeve true, since he did not wish her to 
have married a failure. Now let the quarrel 
finish, since this was always the end of a 
woman's argument, the personal note, gener- 
ally thus, " You don't love me any more." 
Here it came in Nora's Uttle voice : 

" You don't love me, nor never did." 

He wasn't going to answer that, or fall 
to silly sentimental twaddle, in the face 
of his great disappointment. He turned 
a cold shoulder on Nora and shrugged. He 
thought her dress brushed his shoulder, but 
it was her fingers. Then the door closed, 
and she was gone. Another woman would 
have waited her hour, understood his temper. 
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and got all she craved for later. But Nora, 
blinded with the memory of past shame, 
felt he was speaking not in anger, but from 
his heart out ; he had been fooled into the 
marriage ; she had been a drag upon him 
alwa3^, an expense that took from him his 
chances of success. She remembered and 
understood now what he had given up for her. 
He could not love her, and he had just told 
her he was sorry they had married. 

She drew a thick, dark jacket about her, 
and snatching up a hat, went out into the 
street, foolishly and blindly running away 
into the night. 

Daniel, left alone, sat 16ng, forgetting her 
in his horror of the future that Fate seemed to 
be planning for him, thinking he could not go 
on with the office work ; no, that would be 
too terrible. Not for his whole life! What 
else was there ? He had no education for 
any other thing, no talent. He laughed bit- 
terly. He might have realised that sooner, 
when his sketches failed to get a publisher. 
Perhaps that was Wendover's fault. A hope 
sprang up. Wendover was a poet, not a man 
of business, yet he had undertaken to do this 
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good turn for him, and get him to illustrate 
some of his poems. Perhaps it was the poems 
that were returned, thought Daniel smiling 
grimly, and with them the sketches. Wend- 
over would not tell that. There was some- 
thing he did not like about Wendover. 
Something Nora had told him — yes, the 
cad I And he had spoken cruelly to Nora 
just now. 

Well, he would go and make it up, if she 
did not come to do so herself, after a bit. 
In the meantime he would put the canvas 
face to the wall. No ; he would not tear 
it up, bad as it was. Bad ! And to his eyes 
it looked so fine. But what use eyes that 
did not know talent from such work as this ? 
After all his dreams, the joy of the brush in 
his fingers — was he to know that no more ? 
Never again the clean white canvas and the 
pencil in his hand ? He would put his things 
into a box so that Nora could do what she 
Uked with the room — make it into a sewing- 
place if she liked. She seemed to be always 
sewing. Nora, where was Nora ? Certainly he 
had been unkind to her. She had come to 
him angry because she had been frightened 
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by that cad Wendover, and he had been un- 
kind to her, poor little girl. She had gone 
ofif in a temper now. He would go down 
and make it up. 

Wendover was a cad ! Perhaps his 
artist friend was not so great, after all. 
Doctors differ; maybe the patient would 
not die. Maybe the verdict was not a true 
one. Supposing he went on painting till 
luck turned. This picture was a bit faulty. 
He could see it now : the shadows too heavy, 
the lights too white, the drawing of that 
hand there a little out. Yes ; this was not 
his best work. That other one he had had 
in his mind, with Nora as the girl at the well 
— Nora, where was Nora ? Never had she 
huffed so long before. Had he not heard the 
door closing ? Then she was off to Miss 
Mathews. But so late — it was eleven. She 
never stopped so late before : perhaps she 
would stay the night to vex him, or try to 
frighten him. Well, he would bear it, and 
he would not be anxious. He would have 
to be civil, as he wanted her to sit for his 
great picture. Would he have her sitting or 
standing ? Nora had a pretty figure. Look- 
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ing down into the well, or with uplifted eyes ? 
He had the picture perfectly in his mind. 
He would ask no help this time from Wend- 
over, the cad. He had something to say 
to him if ever they met again, the false 
friend. Of course, Nora had known how to 
treat him. Poor Nora, why did she vex him 
by stopping out ? He was horribly anxious 
and sorry. She was very cruel not to come. 
He knew now she was not in the house. 

So gradually this new worry outplaced 
the other and absorbed him. She had gone 
to Miss Mathews, of course; well, let her. 
How unreasonable women were. He sat and 
sulked, forgetting his picture and the despair 
it had brought him. Then, he became aware 
of cold, the fire was nearly out, the lamp was 
burning badly ; in fact, his body, as his mind, 
was beginning to want Nora. The little com- 
forts she had supplied him with unnoticed, he 
now missed ; the house that he had thought of 
as being cosy was now bare and impossible. 
The other trouble was nothing to this. He 
rose to his feet, and went down the stairs 
groping. The place was in darkness. He 
crushed his hat upon his forehead, and 
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went to Miss Mathews to eat humble pie. 
The good little lady came to the door in a 
tremble, a big chain across the crack to 
interrogate him over. 

" Oh, it's you, Mr. Macdermot." The 
chain fell with a rattle, but Miss Mathews 
remained in the darkness. 

" Yes I Tell Nora I have come for her." 

" Nora ? '' 

"Yes." Then, m a terror, "Isn't she 
here ? " 

" No ! she has not been here to-day. 
What do you mean ? " Miss Mathews stood 
exposed now. A dark waterproof set off 
the shining bare feet. Four little curl papers 
stood up like horns upon her forehead. Her 
small eyes wefe open wide in amaze. 

Daniel turned to go. 

" She ran out in a huff," he laughed, em- 
barrassed. "She has not gone far. She 
will be home by the time I return." This 
he was sure of, but in any case he would 
search the roads near by, and their hiding- 
places, lest she had not yet returned. He 
bid Miss Mathews a brief good-night, and 
left her gazing open-eyed and anxious. Then 
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he went swiftly through the silent roads, 
seeking for Nora. In no archway or door 
did he find her, nor any sign of her. Once 
a policeman stopped him, lookii^ at him 
suspiciously. 

" Are you looking for anything ? " 

" Yes I '* Daniel began to draw on his 
imagination. He could not say his wife 
had left him. "Oh, it's a cati — a cat my 
wife and I were fond of." 

" Well, I've seen plenty of cats to-night," 
the genial policeman smiled, glad to find 
someone to talk to, his suspicions lulled. 
" What was yours like ? " 

" The worst of it is " — Daniel paid no 
heed to his questions — "the worst of it is, 
my wife ran out after the cat, and now I 
can't find her. Have you seen a lady pass ? " 

" One passed a while back." The police- 
man was doubtful. " She looked like a little 
old woman. She went that way, all in a 
hurry." He pointed down the road to 
Daniel's door. Daniel bid him good-night. 
Yes; it was Nora hurrying back. He ran 
the rest of the way, and found a woman upon 
his doorstep looking through the keyhole. 
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" I'm here, Nora/' he laughed joyously. 
The woman turned, and her white curl- 
papers shook m her agitation. It was Miss 
Mathews. " I came to see if Nora had 
come back," she whispered, and tried to 
creep home; but Daniel walked with her, 
glad to talk. "She rushed out in anger, 
because I was unkind. Where could she 
have gone ? " 

Miss Mathews was crying softly, and did 
not answer. 

" She knew no one well enough to run to 

but you, and " Daniel was silent. A 

red flush came upon his face. What a thing 
even to let pass through his mind. That 
cad I By God, no I 



CHAPTER XVI. 

This, this is misery/ the last, the worst 
That man can feel. Pope. 

Then began for Daniel such a night as he 

had never known before — a night of unrest, 

remorse, and terror. Something told him 

Nora had gone for ever, that she was in no 

hiding near at hand, meaning to return when 

her anger was over. What had he said to 

her that she flew from him with so white 

a face, and went so far that he could not 

reach her ? He remembered his cruel words 

with shame. From room to room through 

the empty house he went in his unrest. The 

place had the loneliness of death, of sudden 

tragedy— of one borne forth before her time 

had come. 

Here, beside the bed, two little shoes 

l3dng on their sides, cast ofi in a hurry. On 

the dressing-table a red of white cotton, a 

pair of scissors, a thimble sUpped from a 
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small finger. Down in the kitchen a sauce- 
pan overflowing into the fire, a tray upon the 
table set and ready to be carried to the 
dining-room, a cloth hanging by the oven 
door to be used for the hot handle, and from 
the stove a smell of burning food. In the 
dining-room a supper-table set for two, a 
vase on the sideboard filled with clear water, 
and by it, yet unbound, a bunch of flowers 
tied with ribbon. The drooping roses, d5dng 
with thirst beside the glass, attracted him. 
Wendover had brought these for Nora ; he 
had seen them in his hand as they drove 
home. He raised the flowers to fling them 
on the fire, and then, in pity for their love- 
liness, thrust them into the vase instead. 
As he did so a noise disturbed him. He 
looked eagerly out of the window that com- 
manded a view of the doorstep, and there he 
saw a woman raising her hand to the knocker. 
In a second he had dropped the bUnd and 
gone to the door ; but even as he opened 
it he knew the heavy foot was not Nora's 
that moved to get inside, and he shut 
the door upon a wail of drunken weeping. 
He leaned against the wall in his bitter 
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disappointment. The sobbing changed to 
mirth^ and as the sound passed from his 
door and went up the street his heart grew 
full of a new terror. Where was Nora in the 
night — his Uttle Nora, so innocent because 
so pure-minded? What insults would she 
meet in her flighty what terror — and he not 
to know ? No hour could he rest, for in that 
hour might come her deadly peril, even her 
hour of doom. There was no use waiting in 
the house ; she would not come back — 
perhaps could not by now. He opened the 
door, and rushed again into the street. 

All through that awful night he went, 
going unknown miles, remembering no direc- 
tion, only seeking her always. Once in the 
slim shadow of a woman he thought he had 
found her, and leaping forward caught the 
white hand swinging to and fro. The girl, 
startled, turned and regarded him with 
surprise ; for a moment the womanhood 
half-quenched within her looked pit3dngly 
at a grief she could not understand, so plainly 
written in the haggard face beside her. 
Then the eyes that had remembered an old 
sorrow changed, the drooping lips parted. 
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and as Daniel fled^ her mocking laughter 
echoed from afar. 

Once again in those dark hours he thought 
he had come upon her. Stopping a moment 
to rest, he leaned against the stone parapet 
of a bridge, and looking into the waters that 
flowed sluggishly past, he sought in them, 
even the while, the lost face of his wife. 
In these waters he knew many a suicide 
had ended her misery, and though his reason 
told him Nora would never think of this, 
yet his tired brain hatched every minute a 
more terrible thought for him to battle with. 
As he rested, he saw in the shadow of the 
wall a drooping figure creeping in the shade, 
going with great weariness and helplessness. 
Someone this that life had not done well 
with. He could not see the face, hidden as 
it was by one shaking hand ; but as she 
came towards the water, Daniel came to her 
with a cry and drew her hand away. 
" My dear,'* he said, " my dear I " 
And then he saw her face was not the 
one he sought, yet one so sad, so lost to 
hope, that for the sake of her who was a 
wanderer too he would have tried to help 
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her, but with a cry she thrust him off and 
fled into her dark world alone. 

Along the banks of the canal the trees 
that had been but black masses against the 
moonlit sky now began to show green. Be- 
fore the early dawn the stars flickered and 
went out. Daniel, with shoulders bent and 
shuffling feet, crept like an old man in the 
direction of his home. Now and again he 
would stop with a shudder as the sound of 
drunken singing would come to his ear, or 
the loud laughter of women who went >vith- 
out fear in the night. 

As he turned a comer, with head down 
and eyes cast upon the ground, too weary 
to seek further, his eyelids half closed with 
sleep, he cannoned against a man coming 
hastily towards him. The new-comer pushed 
him roughly aside, then, recognising him, 
stood amazed. 

" Why, it's Daniel Macdermot ! '' he said. 
Daniel looked up and saw Wendover. For 
a moment the two men faced each other. 
Wendover's sullen face became slowly red, and 
while Daniel grew pale in his anger he saw 
the guilty flush on the other's cheek. 
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A terrible thought fell chill upon his 
heart : his words came with a choking gasp. 
" Where is my wife ? '* 

" Your wife ? " Wendover looked genu- 
inely surprised ; then the memory of Nora's 
blow came to him. He would revenge him- 
self upon her and this young fool who faced 
him so impertinently. 

*' Your wife ? Where should she be, but 
at home ! '' Then he smiled — an ugly, sug- 
gestive smile. And Daniel, wild in his sus- 
picion and anger, lifted his light cane and 
struck the grinning face before him. 

For a moment Wendover raised his stick 
to return the blow ; then, stepping back as 
the sound of slow footsteps came to the 
corner, called loudly on the police. Daniel 
found himself in the grasp of the law. 

*' This man has assaulted me," Wendover 
said, pointing to his cheek, where a red Une 
began to show. 

"Now, now, what's this for?" The 
policeman's hand closed on Daniel's wrist. 

How could he explain ? 

He must not mention Nora's name in 
this scandal. Wendover did not know 
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where Nora was. Of this he was now 
sure. 

In what mad moment had he thought of 
such a thmg as possible ? He stood con- 
fused^ not answering the question. 

" Was it robbery, sir ? " The police- 
man looked from Daniel's worn clothes to 
Wendover's faultless evening attire. 

" No, I don't think so ; more Ukdy some 
petty spite," Wendover said calmly. He 
looked Daniel up and down as if he were a 
strange animal. But Daniel did not resent 
it, so thankful was he that Nora's name was 
kept out of it all ; and he was determined 
to keep his lips closed, and not to speak. 
Wendover would have it all his own way, and 
take revenge for his grievance. What the 
grievance was Daniel suspected now, and 
his heart beat with a pulsing of relief. Wend- 
over was taking revenge for Nora's scorn of 
him. It was his snubbed self-conceit that 
was taking Daniel to the poUce-court. It 
was his hurt vanity that, along with Daniel's 
silence, got for the latter all that revenge 
or money could get from the law, so that a 
grievous fortnight had passed when he 
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again was free to resume the search for 
Nora. 

In the long days between, doubt, hope, 
and despair had succeeded each other in 
his weary mind. His fear for Nora's safety 
had left him; he wondered at his terrors. 
Nora was no fool ; she had probably gone 
home to her mother's house, or to some 
friend he had forgotten. But she had left 
him, knowing he would be worried, cruelly 
and thoughtlessly ; she had grown weary of 
him, or cared for him no longer. He bore 
the time of his imprisonment in a state of 
dulness of mind unusual to him ; he almost 
ceased to think at all for the last week of it. 
He dozed and woke and ate, and spent his 
days with little more feeling than one of 
the lower animals. His tired brain, wearied 
by worry and want of sleep, refused to act, 
and when he crept out at last he felt he was 
going home after a long illness, a fever that 
had brought him nightmare and weakness. 

So sure was he that Nora would be there 
before him that he started with a cry, on coming 
to the house, to see inside the door the hall 
strewn with papers and letters, litter that had 
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never been picked up since the postman had 
thrown it through the box. He lifted the 
letters eagerly and looked through them, but 
there was none from Nora. His heart con- 
tracted with pain and alarm. What cruelty 
— and yet — it was not possible that she could 
do this thing. 

There was one from his employer, dismiss- 
ing him ; that, of course, was to be ex- 
pected : misfortunes come all together — if 
that was a misfortune. Had he not always 
hated the work. He would get along 
somehow, and if not, what did it matter ? 
There was no one in the whole world 
of people to care. He threw the letter 
aside. 

There was one from his aunt's lawyers, 
informing him of her death, that she had be- 
queathed to him a sum of £300 a year ; 
the bulk of her property had gone to chari- 
ties, for she deplored her nephew's taste in 
a profession and a wife. 

This letter, too, Daniel threw aside with 
a bitter smile. He had neither a profession 
nor a wife, and the money mattered as little 
as the thought of the poverty inspired by 
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the other letter. Since Nora was gone, 
nothing mattered. There was a note from a 
publisher actually asking for illustrations 
from his pencil, and praising what he had 
seen of Daniel's work. That note — no, that 
note did not give him any joy. Strange that 
he had ever fancied art could be a rival to 
his wife. Art was nothing now that she had 
gone from him. 

He went through the house in a hope- 
less search, but nothing had altered since 
he left. A heavy dust lay over ever3rthing, 
like a grey web binding all, making the 
emptiness more complete with its assumption 
of possession. There by the bed the little 
shoes, the thimble on the dressing-table 
hastily slipped from a small finger ; down- 
stairs the burnt remains of something in 
the oven, the cloth set for two in the little 
dining-room, the chairs drawn up, the cinders 
in the cold grate unremoved. 

Daniel lit the lamp, and set it in the 
middle of the table. He looked round as if 
seeking for food and fire, but was reluctant to 
move, and doubtful of his capacity to find 
either of them. He flung himself into an 
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armchair^ and instinctively drew it up to the 
cold hearth. He leaned his head back with 
a deep sigh^ and closed his eyes. 

Then sleep, deep and dreamless, fell 
upon him, and he lay inert, without sound 
or movement, in the soft glow of the lamp. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

There* s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy. 

Hood. 

On the night of Nora's departure Miss 
Mathews had little sleep. Every minute 
she expected to hear a tap upon her door, a 
summons from her friend demanding shelter ; 
but as the hours passed, sleep unbidden came 
upon her, and she dozed, sitting up in bed, 
waking with a start now and again to imagine 
she had heard a foot upon the step or a 
knock upon the door. In the early hours 
she rose unrested, and hiuxiedly dressed. 
Her trembling fingers undid the curl-papers 
and combed back the thin grey locks into 
their place. Her thin lips muttered as she 
drew her clothes about her. The cat, who 
sat upon the foot of her bed, watching her 
movements with fond eyes, responded be- 
tween the pauses with a faint mew. 

187 
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" I did not think you would do such a 
things Nora — to leave the poor fellow in such 
trouble, how could you ? *' She thrust a 
hairpin through the little knob of grey hair, 
'* Oh dear ! oh dear ! where could you have 
gone ? How could you leave your husband, 
the man you pledged yourself to for ever ? 
But of course you have gone home to your 
mother — rushed away by the night train/' 
She remembered how often Nora said she 
would do this if Daniel vexed her. She 
knew that neither of these silly, proud young 
people would write first, each would wait 
till the other apologised. " You are wrong, 
Nora,'* she continued to herself, " very wrong 
to leave the man you married." She fell 
to thinking of her own brief love story, and 
of how she had been left ; she had had no 
quarrel. Had she said an5rthing to annoy 
him ? Ah, she could not remember — not a 
word of their last conversation would come 
to her. Perhaps she had spoken cruel 
or hard words, and he had taken offence. 
No; never could she have said an5rthing 
to hurt or annoy him. If she only knew 
what had happened to drive him out of her 
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life she could better have borne those long years 
of sUence ; but not to know, that was hard. 

Thus ruminating, she dressed, and having 
attired herself in her shabby, unfashion- 
able garments, closed the hall door and hur- 
ried towards Macdermot's house. As she 
turned from her gate she became aware of 
an old man supporting himself upon the rail- 
ings. She stopped a minute, seeing that he 
looked ill. His clothes were neat, but shabby, 
his eyes covered with a green shade. She 
recognised him as the crossing sweeper that 
usually stood at the comer opposite her 
window. Long years had he stood there now. 
At first she remembered she used to fear him, 
thinking he watched the house ; that under the 
dingy shade sharp eyes were set upon her 
coming or going; but as time passed this 
image passed also, and in its place an old 
man, blind and feeble, stood by the crossing. 
Now he was ill. She stopped and asked what 
was the matter. 

" It's a weakness, ma'am," he answered 
feebly ; " Fm feeling very bad." 

" Where is your home ? " she asked 
anxiously. 
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" I'll be all right now, in a minute," he 
panted. "Don't be thinking of taking me 
to the house. If that's what you're after, 
I won't go." 

"I wasn't thinking of the poor-house, 
only of your own house," said Miss Mathews, 
distressed. " Tell me your name, so that if 
you are ill I can tell your friends, or do some- 
thing." 

" My friends won't trouble you, nor me ; 
but my name is WiUiam Daly, and I'm not 
ashamed of it either, my good woman." 

WiUiam Daly ! The name of that old 
lover of hers I Miss Mathews' pity rose warm 
in her heart : one of that name to faint almost 
on her doorstep I Agitated, she ran back 
and opened the door, to let the poor man 
come in and rest for a Uttle. She drew him 
into her tiny parlour and sat him in her one 
armchair. Little thanks did she get from 
the old man, sick and cross. He wanted to 
be let alone. And if he did die by the road- 
side, what matter, since he must die some- 
where. Did she object that it was by her 
door ? How hard people were on the poor ! 
So grumbled he while she for the sake of his 
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name plied him with such restoratives as 
she could lay hands on. In the warmth and 
with the food she gave him the old man 
slowly turned to good humoiu* and recovery, 
so she would fain be rid of him and set about 
her business; but the old man stretched 
before her fire seemed Uttle incUned to move. 
Suddenly he turned to her his face, bright 
and intelligent, and pushed the chair beside 
him toivards her. 

" Sit down and content yourself, Annie 
Mathews," said he. 

Miss Mathews started; her face took a 
greyer shade ; she gasped for breath. 

" How do you know my name ? " Then, 
rather indignantly, '* You must not speak to 
me like that ! '' 

The old man looked confused; his face 
resumed its wonted look of feebleness and 
dulness. 

" How do I know it ? Why, I always 
knew it, I suppose. And you weren't so 
particular as to how I spoke long ago, Annie 
Mathews." 

Annie Mathews sat suddenly down in 
the chair beside the old man. 
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" Are you William Daly, of Dunmore ? " 
she gasped. 

" I am/' said the old man, without emo- 
tion. 

There was a short silence, in which 
Miss Mathews tried to collect herself and put 
things together. This her Willie ! There 
was a pang of disappointment in her heart. 
Willie an old blind man — ^he who had been 
so young, so vigorous, so strong — a crossing 
sweeper, a beggar ! She had passed him 
every day without knowledge for years, been 
almost afraid of him, flown past him ; some- 
thing about him had scared her, some feeling 
that ought to have drawn her to him and 
discovered him, sent her running from him. 
She had thought of her lover as rich and 
powerful, and here he was facing her, poor 
and forgotten. 

"And I gave you a penny," she whis- 
pered piteously, "once." The old man 
chuckled. 

" Did you now ? Ay, you were mean to 
me, Annie Mathews. A penny, yes." He 
fumbled in his pockets and produced a coin. 
" Then this should be it, the one you gave to 
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me ! " He laughed again. " Do you know 
I kept this for years, and never knew why. 
I would turn it in my pocket, and draw it 
out to spend, and always put it back. And 
I knew there was some reason why I was 
not to spend it, but could not remember." 
He lifted it to his face and chuckled again. 

Miss Mathews' eyes filled. She knew 
why he had not spent her penny, even if he 
had forgotten. She looked distressed at his 
action. 

*' Ah, you are blind ! '* she said. 

The old man laughed and pulled the green 
shade from his brow. She found herself 
regarded by a pair of mild blue eyes. 

" Not so blind," said he, " but I can see 
you, Annie Mathews." 

Miss Mathews raised her hands hastily 
to smooth her hair, and see if the bow be- 
neath her chin was in its place. Involun- 
tarily she did this, having learnt neatness in 
the years gone by to please those same eyes 
that now looked upon her. Though the 
reason was long forgotten, the habit still 
remained with her. 

Then she flushed. What wotdd he think 
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of her now, wrinkled and dull as she felt her- 
self ? Would he mind the change of the 
years ? His eyes r^arded her without sur- 
prise. She remembered that he had watched 
her all those days, and this was no sudden 
coming of sight. 

"Whydidyoudoitall?" MissMathews 
leant towards him in a sudden eagerness to 
know everything. "Why did you pretend 
to be bUnd, and come and stand before my 
door ? '' 

Again the old man's face changed and 
looked troubled — he could not remember. 
Then, blushing and stammering, Annie 
Mathews asked her great question, the ques- 
tion that had been with her night and day 
for years. 

" Why did you leave me, Willie ? What 
did I do to drive you away ? " 

" Did I leave you, Annie Mathews ? " 
The old face wrinkled in thought. *' Ay, I 
remember. I left you to make my fortune," 
the old fellow chuckled, " to make my for- 
tune.'' 

" You came back once, and you treated 
me well. You took me up the river, drove 
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me in a carriage, and we lunched at an hotel. 
We spent a glorious day together. You 
treated me as though I were a queen. Don't 
you remember ? " In her excitement she 
seized his arm and shook it. The old man 
smiled. 

''Did I now?" he said. '^ Think of 
that now. Up the river and lunching there. 
Well! welir' 

" Don't you remember anything ? " Miss 
Mathews' voice had a little sob in its tone. 
" Why, you went away that night and never 
returned, though it almost broke my heart." 
How cruel was his forgetfulness, and the 
mystery hidden in his silence. Was there 
someone else who took her image from him 
and the memory of that sweet day ? 

The old man puckered his brows, and 
looked kindly upon her. Suddenly he slapped 
his knees and burst into a loud laugh. 
'' I remember," he said ; " yes, all of it 
now. I went away to make my fortune, but 
I couldn't, and I came back as empty- 
handed as I went, with only five pounds be- 
tween me and the workhouse. But I was 
ashamed to tell you this, so I went to you. 
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and pretended I was a made man^ with lots 
of coin, and I took you out on the river, and 
we had a grand day, a grand day. Yes, I 
remember all now." 

'' And afterwards ? '' Miss Mathews, all 
a-quiver, listened to the glorious story, 
wherein she was the heroine. The old man 
was chuckUng with his memories, which 
seemed to have no place in his emotions. 

" Afterwards ? Well, all the money was 
gone, and I was ashamed to see you and tell 
you so, and I couldn't ask you to have a 
beggar. So I borrowed a broom and swept 
a crossing, and here I am.'' 

" Oh, WiUie 1 " Miss Mathews forgot the 
passage of the years. Her voice was young 
as a child's. " You stood before my door 
so that you could see me, and watch over 
me ? You covered your dear eyes so that 
I should not know you ? " 

*' Did I now ?^ Think of that," the old 
man chuckled. "Well, well, I had for- 
gotten, but I beUeve you are right." 

" And are you very poor ? " Miss Mathews 
kindly questioned. She was thinking of her 
Httle fortune, too small for two — yet WiUie 
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must not go wanting on his way. But the 
old man's chuckle again rattled forth. 

" Fve made a bit — a nice httle pile, while 
I stood out there. People are kind to the 
old and blind ; but I wouldn't give up the 
crossing, though if I had liked I could. 
What I have will about see me out ; and 
I won't want any on the other side." 

Miss Mathews trembled in her pitiful 
joy. Of course he had stuck to his post 
opposite her house, even with enough to 
live on otherwise. 

And in the main it was true. Habit had 
grown upon him so he could not put it aside • 
and in it she, too, had a part. The woman 
going in and out of her Uttle house in the 
early years, young and pretty, growing more 
faded day by day, was a famiUar object not 
to be dispensed with. In former days he 
had looked with despair beneath his green 
shade on the face of the girl he had loved ; 
but as the years passed he had forgotten his 
young desires, and while he stayed, growing 
feeble with time at his post, he had ceased to 
remember why he was there. The penny she 
had thrown to him in her charity he had 
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clutched with a trembling hand^ pressed to 
his lips^ hidden close to his hearty and after 
a time that heart would have missed the 
pressure of the coin, though it had ceased 
to remember why it lay so near. Of a 
procrastinating, lethargic nature, the old 
man, as the young, found it easy to make 
for himself some Uttle happiness and con- 
tent, whatever his lot ; so he had drifted 
through life after the brief struggle in which 
he was worsted. He was content now with 
the cosy room, the bright fire, the company 
that turned to him with such eagerness, so 
content that he turned with a chuckle, and 
for the second time in his life asked Annie 
Mathews not to drive him forth from it all. 

" Why not make up for lost time, Annie 
Mathews ? " he laughed. " I won't leave 
you any more." 

Poor Annie Mathews. With a great pang 
she thought of that lost time, the years of 
bright eyes, rosy cheeks, shining hair, of 
young hearts, unwrinkled brows, of hopes 
and desires — all gone. 

And what of love, Annie Mathews ? The 
old man by the fire, what had he now in his 
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heart ? Had he anything but selfish age 
and all its narrowness and coldness ? There, 
where once the fire of life leaped high, were 
not the ashes now almost cold ? Was not 
your image from his mind out-thrown and 
trampled by the foot of time ? 

What matter all, since Annie Mathews 
had much to give : all of love cherished and 
kept young, all of faith, all of ever5rthing save 
youth ? And since there was none to laugh 
when the old heads moved close in the fire- 
light, that did not matter either, nor the 
long wasted years left behind, nor the few 
short ones that were to come. 

One friend there was to bid them god- 
speed in this late betrothal, with kind, ad- 
miring eyes and the pressure of a paw on each 
knee : Miss Mathews' little cat purred her 
congratulations into ears too much engaged 
to hear her gentle voice. 

What wonder, then, if with all this excite- 
ment Miss Mathews almost forgot her friend 
Nora ; and when, finding the door shut and 
no signs of life about the house next day, hur- 
ried home with a heavy sigh to make her 
preparations for a visit to the country — a visit 
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from which she returned in a month's time 
no longer Annie Mathews, but with the proud 
title of Mrs. WilHam Daly. 

''And she skipped along like a young 
girl, jrou never saw such a sight. I nearly 
broke my heart laughing at the pair of them/' 
her next-door neighbour remarked, the tears 
of mirth running down her cheek; but 
there was something of kindliness in those 
tears, after all. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Woman, and will you cast 
For a word, quite off at last. 

Me, your own, your you, " 

Browning. 

When Nora left her husband's home, full 
of anger and grief, she hesitated a moment in 
dismay as she closed the door behind her. 
Coming from the warmth and light of the 
little home, the chill night seemed to close 
in upon her and seek to draw her away to 
some horrible loneliness ; she leaned against 
the door, her hand half lifted to knock. Then 
the memory of Daniel's words, the indiifer- 
ence of his attitude towards her, beat her 
back into the darkness. The street door 
was not the only barrier that forced her 
from light and comfort ; it was no harder 
than the heart of her husband, nor did it shut 
her away into a greater night. Her hand 
slid down the polished panel, and dejectedly 
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she turned away. Her musing led her on 
till physical weariness made her realise her 
plight. Where was she going ? What was 
she to do ? 

She stood for a moment beneath the Ught 
of a lamp to count what little money she 
had, and her heart sank when she found the 
sum under a pound. Her wandering feet 
had led her to Euston station, and her 
mind momentarily turned to her mother's 
home. No ; she cotdd not reach it with 
this little sum ; neither did she desire to do 
so, to expose the tragedy of her marriage 
for her mother's sorrow or her father's wrath. 
Besides, some heartstring bound her to the 
city that held Daniel ; some unspoken hope 
bid her wait even in her despair, saying a day 
must surely come when they would meet 
again. 

Now that the night was drawing in, and 
her anger was dying with the hours, a fear 
for herself overtook her. What was she to 
do ? Where was she to go ? She must find 
a lodging for the night. To-morrow she 
cotdd think out her future plans. She sought 
a house in Bloomsbury, that looked clean 
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and respectable, where there were lodgings 
to let. She took great care in choosing it 
amongst the many that exposed cards in their 
windows. She remembered stories she had 
heard of such places, and felt the need of 
discretion ; but when she rang up the land- 
lady, the woman exercised a Uke discretion, 
and would have nothing to do with her. 
Take a young woman in at nearly eleven 
o'clock, without luggage or recommendation, 
she neither could nor would. How was it she 
came so late ? Why had she no luggage ? 
There was enough in Nora's hesitation and 
confusion to make the woman suspicious. 
She had absolutely no answer ready for any 
of these questions. Her disappointment and 
anger were quelled by fear. This was a new 
aspect of her trouble. Where was she to go ? 
As she turned away, the woman perhaps 
repented ; at all events, she told Nora to 
go higher, where there were lodgings to let. 
No. 28 was not so particular as she had to 
be, a lone widow with her living to make. 
Nora, angry at her rebuff, did not thank 
her as she turned to go ; but she went to 
28, and knocked loudly. This was one of 
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the houses she had passed as being impos- 
sible a few moments ago. Now she was 
only afraid she would be driven away into 
the night, and what could she do if this were 
so ? Here, however, she was more for- 
tunate than before : on producing a half- 
sovereign the landlady showed her up to a 
little bedroom. She was a sloppy, down-at- 
heel woman, but good-humoured, and evi- 
dently inclined to be kind. 

" One has to be so particular nowadays," 
she said genially, pocketing the price of the 
bedroom, for which she charged beforehand 
for the night ; " but it's none of my business 
whether a lady comes with or without lug- 
gage ; it's none of my business, I say.*' 

Nora, peering round the Uttle room, gave 
her no answer; the broad hint passed in 
silence. The landlady ventured another as 
she Ut the candles standing one at each side 
of the Uttle glass. 

" I say, it's not nice for a pretty young 
lady to be out so late alone. It's not nice, 
I say." 

The curious old face smiled upon her, but 
Nora would be drawn into no confessions. 
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She had got her room, and her money had 
been paid. She could not be driven forth 
now^ so she looked at the woman a Uttle 
haughtily, and moved towards the door as 
if anxious to close it. 

" I hope you'll sleep well/' said the kindly 
landlady. " Everyone praises my beds. I 
say they are clean and comfortable — yes, 
clean and comfortable, I say." 

When Nora had got rid of the woman, she 
threw herself, all dressed as she was, upon 
the bed. Here she rested wearily without 
thought, exhausted, for ten minutes. Then 
her mind began to work again. It wanted 
to tell its trouble to someone ; and he who 
had been its confessor was now the cause 
of its grief. There was none to whom she 
could go. Indignation took the place of 
tears. She turned against her Daniel. 

After all, he had chosen her willingly, 
and had appeared to love her. He was 
fickle and cruel thus easily to have changed ; 
but what a man possesses, that he no longer 
desires, and so here she was now without a 
home or friends. Tears of self-pity rolled 
down her cheeks, but her anger dried them 
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as they fell. She would think of him no 
more since he would have none of her. She 
must start to-morrow and earn her own 
bread ; it would not taste so bitter as that 
with which he provided her. She found 
some pleasure in her independence^ here in 
the little room where walls shut her away 
from the street — the terrible street, that 
had almost drawn her into its gloomy night. 
What would she have done if the landlady 
had not taken her in, and lent her these en- 
closing walls to keep her safe ? She vaguely 
knew it was not a good world for a woman 
to wander in alone; but, somehow, the 
terror of it had not struck her till this minute. 
She shivered on the bed, thinking of the 
streets. 

She rose and undressed, bathing her face 
in the cold water, hoping it would refresh 
and rest her ; but the idea would not leave 
her that she had narrowly escaped spending 
the night out of doors. What would she 
have done, wandering, afraid, through the 
dark hoiurs ? And to-morrow, what of to- 
morrow ? Still, let it take care of itself. 
Of course, she could get something to do 
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very easily. The thought gave her more 
quiet. She began to dream of her talents. 
A governess ? No, she did not think she 
could teach, her own education had not 
been of the best. A typist ? She smiled : 
that she knew nothing about. An actress ? 
Many a girl had succeeded at that. 

Why not she ? And when, as a bright 
star shining upon the stage, Daniel would 
come, hearing the applause, to see the great 
lady, he would find his Nora ; and so, as she 
had often read, his heart would incline to- 
wards her, and sorrow come upon him for 
his cruelty. So she would look down upon 
him from her queenly height, and — while 
her soul called to him — would pardon 
him reluctantly. Thus fooUshly dreaming, 
she closed her eyes and passed into sleep. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Like skips that Imoe gone dawn ai sea 
When heaven was all tranquiUUy. 

Moore. 

When Nora awoke^ in the dim light of a 
London mornings she gazed about her for 
some moments in astonishment. What way 
was she lying that the window should be at 
the end of her bed, which was alwa}^ on 
the right ? 

"How did the window come there, 
Daniel ? " she said, with a laugh ; then turn- 
ing, found no Daniel. She sat up, rubbing 
her heavy eyes, and remembering, lay back 
on her pillow in tears. 

But tears, if they must be, are better to 

end a day with than to begin in ; and Nora, 

being of a hopeful disposition; soon brushed 

them away and rose to meet whatever the 

morning was to bring her. She hesitated 

outside her door for a moment, not knowing 
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where to go, when a voice called to her 
across the passage. 

" Downstairs, first door to the right for 
breakfast," Nora saw a thin girl's face 
smiling at her ; she liked the open brow 
and brave eyes. 

" May I wait for you ? '* she said. 

The girl laughed. 

"Sorry; but I am not breakfasting 
downstairs." 

Nora found no one in the little breakfast- 
room, except an untidy-looking maid, who 
glanced at her unkindly, and served her im- 
patiently. She felt she was in disgrace for 
coming down so late, so ate hurriedly and 
left the room. She sought out the landlady, 
and paid her another night in advance, turn- 
ing her remaining shillings over in alarm. 
To-day she must get something to do. Per- 
haps the landlady could help her. She spoke 
to her as she sat at her desk beside a cheer- 
ful fire. 

The woman looked fat and comfortable, 
as though Fate had dealt softly with her, 
which was true. For years she sat every 
morning in a comfortable chair, with her 
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account-book before her, adding pence to 
pounds with keen satisfaction. She gave 
kind words and little mercy to the pale visitors 
who tapped at her door, and laid on her 
table the few shillings they owed, grimy 
coins thrust forth often to buy the last of 
their self-respect, or their hopes — all that 
made life noble. 

It almost seemed that when they were 
no longer able to pay the rent of their room 
at this cheap and respectable lodging-house, 
that with the closing of the door they left 
behind their last claim to kinship with the 
folk who passed head -high, recognising 
in themselves the greatest creation of a 
God who had moulded Himself to their like- 
ness. Thrust from that door, it seemed 
that they must lose their touch on that 
humanity and join the throng of outcasts 
who slouched at the corners of the streets or 
searched the gutter, with the lost dogs, for 
something to keep them on the world — a 
world upon which none seemed to recognise 
or desire them ; where they clung with animal 
instincts to the love of life, or shrunk 
from death for God knows what reason. 
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*' I charge as low as I can/' the land- 
lady would remark, as one after another 
guest disappeared, first from the breakfast 
table, then from dinner, and at last from 
the house, having spent their all on a hope- 
less quest that the city must somewhere 
desire their services. 

" I can charge no less, and carry on my 
house decently and respectably. There's 
nothing as cheap as my rooms are in the 
neighbourhood, with such a name as my 
house has for respectability. Those who 
can't afford me must go to a doss-house. 
There's nothing between, I say; there's 
nothing between in price. Of course I'm 
sorry when I see them go, for I know 
they would not if they were not driven 
by necessity, but I must Uve. So I never 
give credit, not for a night. I've so little 
profit that I can have but Uttle mercy, too. 
I can't afford to be merciful, I say. Where 
would I begin, and where leave off ? Why, 
the house would be always full, and my purse 
empty." And now thus wisely was the 
landlady soliloquising as she counted her 
pounds when Nora knocked and entered. 
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" I*m sorry, Mrs. Willoby/' she hesitated ; 
'* but I can only pay for one night more, if 
I don't get something to do to-day. I wonder 
if you could advise me; you must have a 
lot of experience. Tell me what I had 
better try first/' 

The landlady looked at her pityingly. 

" I hope you will find something to-day, 
for my terms are strict. I must keep to 
them, sorry as I am. They are the rules 
of my establishment, made by the late Mr. 
Willoby and kept by his widow. What do 
you feel you can do ? " 

"Oh," said Nora vaguely, "anything. 
I would do anything just at first. I must, 
you see, to start with." 

" Anything ! " The landlady smiled 
somewhat grimly. " * Anything ' — that's 
what they all say, and it is one of the 
hardest things to get. Now, if it was ' some- 
thing * there would be more chance. There's 
no use in tr3ang to be a governess unless you 
have a good education, nowadays it's no 
good ; typewriting is over-full ; a secretary 
or servant must have a good character 
from her last employer. Have you any 
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recommendations ? Have you any good re- 
commendations^ I say ? '* 

But Nora had not. She looked bewil- 
dered xmder the landlady's flow of eloquence, 
and the woman turned the pages of her 
account-book with some impatience. She 
really did not intend to interest herself in her 
boarders ; she had no means of helping them, 
and only professed sympathy to keep their 
goodwill, and with a weak desire of being 
Uked and praised for her soft-heartedness. 

Having told Nora all the positions she 
could not hope to get, she smiled a dismiss- 
ing smile. 

" Better go out and look around ; some- 
thing will surely turn up.*' 

Nora closed the door with muttered 
thanks, and stood upon the steps, undecided 
what to do or where to go. A little troubled, but 
still not fearing much, because she did not yet 
know htmger or cold, she watched the crowd 
of men and women; everyone was so 
busy, and here she stood, uncertain amongst 
them, as she might hesitate on the brink of 
a river, afraid to thrust herself into its flood. 
Where would that current bring her if she 
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let herself go amongst these hurrying crea- 
tures, these makers of a world at once so 
civilised and yet so savage ? These vari- 
ously garbed creatures, each with his wonder- 
ful hidden brain pulsing with thought, plan- 
ning out the future glories of the sphere or 
its disgrace, ready to come in pity at your 
cry and aid you, or to snatch your purse 
and cut yoiu: throat. 

Down the street she could see a crowd of 
ragged men, awaiting their turn for a free 
meal at some charitable institution ; in the 
centre stood a policeman, armed and alert, 
to protect society from its fellows. Was 
there anyone amongst them all who cared 
one whit whether the young woman who sur- 
veyed them sank or swam ? 

Nora slowly dropped from her post of 
vantage, and drifted with the rest. She 
had no right to be a spectator ; she was one 
of them. She bought the Morning Post, and 
looked through its columns for something that 
might suit her^ and spent the rest of the day 
answering in person the advertisements. 
The advertisers would have nothing to say 
to her. When she reached her lodgings in 
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the evening she was hopeless and weary. 
She climbed the stairs to her little room like 
an old woman^ and shutting her door^ sank 
into a chair. She took out her purse and 
emptied the remaining coins into her lap — 
she had only nine shillings. She heard the 
gong sounding for supper, and hesitated 
whether she should go down; but hunger 
was stronger than her wish to economise; 
it drove her to the threshold. As she lingered 
there a heavy foot passed her and a sigh came 
to her ears. She saw the girl opposite pause 
to unlock her door. 

Nora bid her good evening, and asked 
if she were not coming down to supper ? The 
thin face smiled, and the dull eyes bright- 
ened with some joke known only to herself. 

"Thanks, no. I*m having what the 
Americans would call a chafing-dish supper 
to-night.** 

Nora looked a little wistfully after the 
girl. A chafing-dish supper sounded dainty 
and appetising. She could not see her neigh- 
bour, still with a smile of cynical humour, 
heating over a dim lamp her chafing-dish 
supper of bread and watery milk. 
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'* Miss Joy has disappeared altogether," 
someone said as Nora seated herself before 
the soiled cloth of the supper table. Her 
companion sighed. 

" Yes, poor thing ; she is not getting on, 
I fear. What is there for a woman nowa- 
days ? " 

Nora listened, growing more heavy- 
hearted as they discussed themselves and 
their various chances of emplo5nnent, or 
their fears of not retaining what they had 
got. The lodging-house was one, indeed, 
where the failures gathered for their last 
fight against the world, willing but unskilled 
workers, who were fighting for their life, 
ready to do for little wage any honest work 
badly. 

Nora determined to remain another night, 
even if it left her with only a few shiUings 
in her purse. She would not leave till she 
was forced to go out into that cruel battle 
against starvation which the streets offered. 
She would eat no more dinners, but break 
bread in her own room, as did her neighbour 
upstairs. She had wasted so much on food. 
She spoke to none of the half-dozen diners 
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that sat round the table, but when the meal 
was over ran up to her room. She Ut no 
candle, but hurried into bed with a deep 
craving to sleep and forget her troubles. 
She forced her worries aside as she lay down, 
and gave her weary body up to the luxury 
of rest. In pleasant drowsiness she watched 
the reflection of the window upon the ceiling 
and the shadows of the people in the street 
crossing and recrossing the square of light. 
Shadows those passers were to her, too, in 
truth, as she lay so safe above them, with no 
fear of them in her heart as she closed her eyes 
and slept, nor of what they would do to her to- 
morrow when, hungry and alone, she would 
go forth amongst them, unable to claim from 
them any kindliness for all their brotherhood. 
In the early morning she rose, and stole 
down to look at the daily paper, that was 
so hard to get at a later hour, for every- 
one of the boarders was eager for the first 
glance, seeking for something good amongst 
the advertisements. To-day there was 
nothing at all suitable, only a few that 
wanted references, which Nora could not 
give. She ate a frugal breakfast, thinking she 
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would have no other meal that day, and then 
went to look for her landlady, Mrs. Willoby 
had just entered her parlour, clad in a loose 
mornmg gown ; she looked tired and untidy. 

" Can you give me a cheaper room for to- 
night, Mrs. Willoby ? " Nora asked. " I could 
get nothing to do yesterday. Perhaps to-day 
something will turn up, but I cannot afiord even 
what you charge for my bedroom any more." 

" Fve had such a bad night,*' Mrs. Wil- 
loby said, drawing her chair to the table, 
where an appetising breakfast was spread. 
'' At six I had to call Mary to get me some 
tea, I felt so ill. I say I felt so ill.*' 

Nora expressed her sop-ow. 

" I hope you will let me spend one more 
night here," she said, with a tremble in her 
voice. "Can't you let me have a cheap 
room for to-night ? " 

Mrs. Willoby looked at herwithdisapproval. 

" A cheap room ? I say if yours isn't 
cheap, what is ? What is, I say ? " 

" Oh, I know, Mrs. Willoby," Nora hurried 
to appease her ; " but, you see, I have not 
enough money to pay the same paice to-night." 

"Well, as there's no call for the room 
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this morning, I will let you have it for half- 
price for this once ; but it is a special favour, 
I say, and must not be repeated. In ex- 
treme cases for nice girls I sometimes give 
half-price, but further than that I can't go. 
I say I can't go." She turned away from 
Nora as though to dismiss her. 

Nora thanked her and left her. What 
next could she do, she wondered ? 

She went out into the streets, and wan- 
dered about aimlessly, sitting eventually 
in a park to rest. She seemed to have got 
into a sort of stupor, and could no longer 
think of what was to become of her. Of a 
timid, gentle nature, she felt afraid of the 
rebuffs that the world would give her if she 
thrust herself upon it too forcibly. She 
began to feel hungry, and thought with calm- 
ness of her own death by starvation. Some 
day Daniel would learn her fate, and be a 
little sorry. After a time the hunger became 
painful. She ceased to dream, and rose 
from her place uneasy. 

Up to now her troubles had not been 
genuine pain, they were only things to 
come. Now one of her misfortunes had 
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clutched her. She was really hungry, and 
had little money. In that sharp moment 
she learned the value of money and the 
horror of its absence. She drew a precious 
penny from her pocket, and bought the 
biggest roll of bread she could find, but it 
was not appetising ; yet having eaten it 
took the pain from her, and she feverishly 
started in a search for something to do. She 
put aside her sh)naess, and visited shops and 
registry offices. She made up her mind if 
she could not get behind a counter to go as 
nursery governess, but none would have her. 
The most she got was a promise to think 
about her in a week, from a millinery shop, 
but a week was far off for a woman who 
wanted bread to-day. 

So when Nora reached her lodgings, 
weary and hungry, she went to her room 
heavy-hearted. As she slowly mounted the 
stairs the sound of other feet went up before 
her as slow and as weary. Nora knew it 
was the white-faced girl who had the room 
opposite, but neither spoke to the other. 
Both closed their doors sharply as though to 
hide their sufferings away in secret. 
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Tired as she was, Nora could not sleep for 
many hours. She would have sixpence left 
when she departed from the boarding-house 
in the morning. She would either have to 
starve or take her pride in her pocket and 
go back to a man who had never desired her. 
It was horrible and impossible ; and yet, in 
those first days of early married life, surely 
he had loved her, he was so tender and 
thoughtful. Was it not her own fault that 
had driven them apart ? She began to 
think of her misdeeds. Yes ; she had been 
uns)nnpathetic. Now she could see, having 
lost him, what little interest she had had in 
his pursuits. How little she had followed 
his enthusiasm for his art. She forgot how 
reserved he had been, how he had shut him- 
self away with his dreams, which he was of 
too secretive a nature to share with her. 

A woman ought to let a man know that 
she was ready to approve his work, whatever 
it be ; that she was glad of his success, and 
sorrowed for his lack of it. On the last night 
she had seen him, what had happened about 
his picture ? Was it good or bad news that 
he had brought home ? She had not even 
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asked. She had gone to him mad with her 
own anger^ and stormed at him as he sat 
overbm-dened with his secret. 

Now that she remembered how he had 
looked^ she felt the news could not have been 
of success. As she had entered the room 
he was sitting with his head between his 
hands; his eyes, lifted so slowly, were red 
and hot ; his hair ruf&ed ; his brow, as she 
touched it in parting, burning. These were 
not the signs of victory. A good wife can 
read her husband's face as a book, used as 
she is to studying that countenance to please. 
She was a selfish one, surely, to have turned her 
eyes only to her own grief, so that she could no 
longer see his features. Yes ; she could see 
now, when it was too late, how blind she 
had been, and how she had alienated what- 
ever affection he once had for her. 

Well, whatever her fault, everything was 
over now. She would think of it no more, 
and live her own life by herself. It was a 
terrible thing for a woman to be alone in the 
world ; she was open to so many things that 
would not hurt a man. Her own weakness, 
her timidity, the acuteness of her nervous 
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system, her desire for love, for companion- 
ship, all would make her suffer more than a 
man in like position. And then the danger 
to her as a woman, the heavier cruelty that 
the world would show her because of her sex. 
All this Nora faced, tossing on her bed. 
How was she to go out to-morrow into that 
world alone ? How would she survive in 
that torrent of humanity, all fighting for 
themselves ? Who cared to give a weak 
sister a hand and draw her into safety ? Well, 
to-morrow she must take the plunge, when 
something must turn up. There must be 
someone to help her in this great city, there 
was none who would let a woman starve 
under his eyes. Something must turn up. 

There were homes and people in the 
service of God who surely woujd not be 
too busy at prayer to hear a cry for help. 
Yes, to-morrow something would happen to 
save her, and already the dawn was clearing 
the cloudy sky. Some of the horror of the 
night flew with that grey beginning of a new 
day, and Nora, wearied out, turned her face 
to the wall and fell into a heavy slumber. 



CHAPTER XX. 

All homd&ss^ near a thousand homes I stood^ 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food, 

Wordsworth. 

In the morning Nora awoke with a sudden 

start, and opened her eyes with the sense of 

something overshadowing her, some terror 

impending that she could not remember. 

But as her body drew itself from the coils of 

sleep, the full significance of her position 

dawned upon her, so she could not rest. 

Springing out of her bed, she began to dress 

for the day. She foimd she was savagely 

hungry when she had completed her toilet, 

and for the first time reproached her healthy 

body that was capable of demanding food 

from such a slender purse. 

She thought that had she but faced the 

morning dull and indisposed, she would not 

have had the temptation to spend her last 

few pence upon a breakfast. But hungry as 

324 
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she was, she would get nothing more than a 
bun and some milk when she left the lodg- 
ings. She heard the clang of the breakfast 
gong, and felt that meal too expensive for 
her. How bitterly she repented the meals she 
had already eaten in the house, and indeed 
it was foolish to have taken the room she stood 
in. She had flung away aU her money on 
her personal comforts, and had not foreseen 
what was now before her. 

There must have been some other lodg- 
ings for as much a week as she had paid here 
a day, and she could have done with a bun 
and milk for her meals, or porridge, which she 
could have got for a few pence. 

She began to regret her haste in dressing. 
Why had she not remained in bed, since 
there was no hurry to arise. Only in sleep 
now could she have content and quiet from 
this horror of anticipation that kept turning 
in her brain. Well, there was always sleep, 
thank God. Whether in a bed or under the 
sky dreams would be equally beautiful; 
and if the miserable waking hours led to any- 
thing so delicious as sleep, she would learn 
to make that part the least real of her life, 
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and wait for the night truly to live. But 
even sleep was denied to the homeless. She 
had somewhere read of people being driven 
like animals through the streets, roused from 
their corners, and thrust from their dream- 
castles because the law allows no vagabond 
to build a palace for which he pays no taxes 
nor contributes anything more to the glory 
of the empire than a tattered body crouched 
somewhere in the gutter. 

Again Nora thought of Daniel. If the 
worst came to the worst she must return 
to him. She would demand her right of 
living from him before she would dare the 
dangers of the streets ; and yet — how could 
she ? He had turned from her so unkindly, 
driving her out with his cruel words : low, 
indeed, would she fall before she went 
home. 

A tinfiid knock roused her, and she 
opened the door. She saw her fellow-lodger 
standing embarrassed before her. 

" Oh," the girl said, " I*m going to leave 
here to-day. I've just heard of another 
lodging-house ; it's rather lonely in that 
room by myself. They^ sleep in cubicles in 
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the new place, and — and — do you know, 
they only charge four and sixpence a week 
there." She stopped, red and ashamed, afraid 
that Nora would not understand the impulse 
that drove her to the door, and would ask 
what all this was to her. 

But Nora understood. She thanked her 
with a tremulous smile. The girl, seeing 
it, was going to offer her little help to this 
comrade in distress, while Nora half opened 
her mouth to confess her inability to move 
anywhere except into the streets ; but as 
they paused a little moment, smiling into 
each other's faces, a thin wall of reserve 
rose between them, and they drew asunder. 
Their hearts that, like children's, had leaped 
honestly together full of sympathy, were 
drawn apart, enclosed behind polite lips 
and false eyes. 

Nora said she was not leaving just at 
present, and the other, expressing her sorrow, 
departed. Both possessed the same proud 
natures that were falsely ashamed of 
poverty, and sought to cover the shame 
by a pretence of prosperity. It was the 
same false pride that had driven Nora 
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forth from her home and would not let her 
acknowledge herself in the wrong. 

She waited a moment as her friend 
passed down the stairs, then followed till she 
reached Mrs. Willoby's door. Her face was 
very white, a fact that did not escape the 
keen eye that looked up as she entered. 
The discovery, however, did not bring any 
kindliness to that eye; on the contrary, 
the orb became cold and offensive. Mrs. 
Willoby, clad in a loose red dressing-gown, 
so shrunken as to show the ample figure 
it strove so recklessly to cover, turned 
over a sheet of her morning paper, and, 
doubling it together, stuck it against the 
teapot, and propped it with the milk jug, 
embattled it on either side with sugar and 
butter bowls, then leaned her massive head 
forward and read in a loud, angry voice : 
" Robbery from a lodging house : thief 
caught in the act of rifUng a desk. Un- 
expected development : young man of re- 
spectable parents imposing on the land- 
lady, whose kind heart led her head 
astray." 

She looked up at last, and pretended 
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to be conscious for the first time that she 
was not alone. 

'' Did you hear that, miss ? This is 
how we poor lone women are cheated. If 
it's not by a rogue who breaks into your 
house, it's by someone imder your own roof. 
Now look at me, I say, look at me. You 
know what I am — kind-hearted to a fault. 
Yet the way I am imposed upon, the way 
the girls I have tried to be a mother to 
take me in ! Not as I means you, miss ; 
you are not one of those who cheats the 
poor. But there are such. Not five minutes 
ago a girl whom I had treated as I would 
a daughter came in and says, ' I can't pay 
no longer, Mrs. Willoby,' says she, quite 
cool, as if she was doing me a favour, ' but 
will you let me keep my room for a few 
nights ' — that's what she says — * for 
nothing ? ' But I ups and tells her it 
may not be, 'for I must stick to the rules 
made by the late Mr. Willoby, much as I 
hate to refuse you, my dear.' Then she 
begins to cry and say she had nowhere to 
go, as if it were my fault. I didn't make 
the rules. I hated to have to send her out : 
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it has given me quite a turn. I know I'll 
lie awake half the nighty as I always do on 
such painful occasions. I have such a feel- 
ing hearty and not strongs as the late Mr. 
Willoby would tell you if he were here, 
which God be thanked he is not, for he is 
in a better place. He knew my heart was 
not strong. * You have a weak heart, my 
dear,* he would say; *it's all through so 
much feeling.' That's why he made such 
strict rules, to prevent me from being im- 
posed on, for I have such a tender heart. 
I say, I have a tender heart." 

Nora, whose face had been flushing from 
pale to red during this tirade, hastened to 
speak when the landlady paused for breath. 
The woman had evidently read the inten- 
tion that had brought her in, and so refused 
her aid before it was asked. Nora was 
ashamed that she had thought of asking a 
favour of this creature; she had meant 
to request one night's lodging more on 
chance of finding employment, but now— 
how impossible I There was no hope to be 
had here. She drew herself up and re- 
garded Mrs. Willoby with as cold a glare 
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as the landlady herself could have given 
her. 

*' I've come to say I am leaving this 
morning, Mrs. Willoby. I shan't requirq 
the room again." 

Another moment, and the door was 
closed upon her. She stood in the street, 
walking she knew not where. On and on she 
went without aim or object, unless it were 
to make her body as weary as her brain, 
for the long, mournful, himgry night had 
left her unfit for thought or planning of any 
future. The only desire she felt was a 
strange one; it was to find some sunny 
comer where she could creep from the world 
of human beings, where she could rest safe 
from the dangers and cruelties that sur- 
rounded her. Some heathclad hill, with the 
sun upon it, where she could be amongst 
the heather, and Usten only to the drowsy 
hum of the bees and see only the pmrple 
bells between her and the sky. What a 
dream for a poor, tired girl, splashed with 
mud, and wet with the chill London fog ! 
She could not reach those Irish hills, and if 
she did there was no summer there even 
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now. Her sisters, her mother, Daniel — no, 
even they were becoming only a memor)^ — 
the only real thing was this eternal weari- 
ness — ^a memory better forgotten, for they 
would set her brain to work again that was 
too weary to think. Someone knocked 
against her. She looked up hurriedly; a 
man stood leering down at her. 

"Good evening, miss/' he said. His 
look was an insult to Nora. 

" How dare you speak to me ? " she cried, 
foolishly addressing him in her rage. 

" And why shouldn't I ? '' The fellow's 
gaze from admiring grew insolent. Nora 
hurried past. For a long time she imagined 
he was pursuing her, and blamed herself 
for answering him. At last she looked be- 
hind, and foimd he was not there. Drop- 
ping into a slow walk, she sought a place 
to rest, and with a start found herself beside 
the railings of a park. Almost imconscious 
from very weariness, she sank into a seat. As 
she did so, a man and woman rose from 
the other end, arguing together. The wo- 
man's voice was low and pleading, the 
man's rough and cruel. 
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'* That kid is always starving," he 

growled in response to some request of the 
woman's. He drew a handful of tobacco 
from his pocket and began to refill his pipe. 
The woman, with a shrug of her thin 
shoulders, turned away. Starving, poor little 
kid I Nora realised that she, too, was starv- 
ing. She heard a far-away clock strike 
four, and all day she had been walking 
without food. She turned her last sixpence 
in her hand, and rose to go. She would get 
some food, and then go back to Daniel. She 
could not stay away any longer. He must 
have pity on her. She was hungry, cold, 
and afraid — afraid of the night and the 
streets. She trembled as she rose, and a 
thick mist came before her eyes. She 
clutched at the seat, and before she could 
help herself, fell fainting backward, her 
head striking the knee of the man beside 
her. 

" 'Old up, missus ! " The man attempted 
to push her away. " Drunk, are you ? 
Lucky for you I " 

Then seeing she was unconscious, he 
called to a passer-by for aid. 
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*' Hi, gov'nor, here's a case for hospital — 
not my line. 'Old up 'er 'ead, and I'll call 
back my missus/' 

The " gov'nor " hurried over, an eager, 
himgry look in his red-rinmied eyes. He 
was a tall, thin man, clad in threadbare gar- 
ments ; his weak, kindly face was pinched 
and cold. He willingly took the girl from 
the other. Then the hand of guilt, always 
present and ready in the crowded streets of 
London, ran through her pockets, sought 
neck and wrist for bracelet or chain, fumbled 
through her garments, even sUpping a thin 
finger into the palms of her gloves, finding at 
last the precious sixpence that represented 
Nora's all. 

When he completed his search, the fellow 
looked kindly into her face. He beat her 
hands to try and bring her to, and when the 
others arrived on the spot, the pale woman 
taking the girl's shoulders in her arms, he 
spoke with kindly sympathy. 

" Poor gal, tired out, boots splashed, skirl 
draggled ; been out wandering all day with- 
out any dinner, I expect." 

" Anything on her ? " 
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The woman's voice was abrupt, but not 
ungentle. 

" Money ? — not a cent, poor gal." The 
woman eyed him with suspicion, but he 
returned her gaze with one of blank 
honesty. 

" Well, can't stop. Have an important 
engagement at the Mansion House, and I'm 
no use nurse-tending." He shuffled away. 

"That bloke was a gentleman once," 
the woman remarked. *' Hear him talk. 
His father was a clerg3anan — leastways, so 
I've heard. It's drink as does it — ay, drink 
does it all." 

" Stow it ! " Her husband moved im- 
patiently. "Wake the girl up, and let's 
get 'ome." 

But Nora needed no waking. She had 
opened her eyes, and was staring at her 
companions in siu-prise. She tried to draw 
herself from the woman's hands and rise to 
her feet, but again a deadly faintness over- 
came her, and she gladly let herself drop into 
her place once more. The man stood looking 
at her a few moments, his hands deep in his 
pockets. His glance was one of calculation. 
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. rather than of kindness. He eyed the girl as 
though appraising her value, and in his shrewd 
eye the quality of her garments was con- 
sidered. When he had finished his scrutiny, 
he spat upon the ground, and with a slow 
movement, whether of disgust or disapproval 
it would be impossible to say, turned from 
her and walked off. 

His wife, seeing neither encouragement 
nor annoyance in his proceeding, felt she 
might take the case into her own hands. 
Kind as only the poor are to the poor, she 
chafed Nora's hands and spoke to her softly. 
The pale young face appealed to her deeply. 
She saw Nora was in a state of collapse from 
weariness and trouble of some sort, and with 
an arm about her waist, half led, half sup- 
ported her till they reached her own wretched 
home. Nora, half unconscious, only felt 
here was some human being who spoke to 
her tenderly, as gently as her own mother or 
as one who loved her. In her pity the 
woman's voice changed ; the hard Cockney 
accent she had acquired dropped from it, 
the old tongue of her childhood came back 
to her; and Nora, half hearing, fancied 
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there was some friend at her elbow, for the 
woman spoke to her with a Dublin accent. 

" Come along, alanna, lean on me. We'll 
soon be home. What's come to you at all, 
at all ? " 

There was a time when Nora would have 
been disgusted to find herself in the arms of 
this rather tattered and dirty woman. Now 
she only smiled, not seeing the mask of ugli- 
ness that surrounded the kindly soul of 
this good Samaritan. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Thm I began to think thai ii is very true which is commonly 
said, (hoi the one half of the world knoweth not how 
the other half Uveth. — ^Rabelais. 

Down a courtyard the woman guided Nora's 
steps, and entered the tenement house where 
she dwelt. Here she paused a moment to 
warn Nora of the pitfalls in the hall and 
staircase. 

" Mind the holes/' she cried, as Nora 
stumbled, "sure, the place is falling down 
over our heads." She pushed open a door 
on the first floor, and drew Nora into her 
room. The place, not more than ten feet 
by twelve, was nearly filled by a huge bed 
and a round table, which seemed at the 
first glance the only furniture. But near 
the wall several small packing-cases evi- 
dently took the place of chairs and cup- 
boards. The window, already darkened by 

mud and dust, was further obliterated by a 
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curtain^ ragged and half-hanging across it 
to hide the inhabitants from the view of 
their neighbours across the street. In the 
centre of the big bed sat a small child, who 
regarded the new-comer with wide eyes astare. 
Above the child's head the low ceiling bulged 
in an alarming manner. Aroimd him the 
walls, stained and with the plaster broken 
in parts, made a fitting bacl^oimd for this 
picture of poverty and wretchedness. An 
ancient mattress on the floor, covered by a 
thin and faded rug, suggested the presence 
of some others as well as the rightful owners. 

" Lie down now, and you'll be better 
when you wake, and Mickie there won't make 
a sound. To-morrow you'll be able to look 
aroimd for something to do. I think I know 
of a woman as can help you ; and when him- 
self comes in you'll be that dead asleep you 
won't hear him at all. Lie down now, and I'll 
loosen yer dress for yer." But Nora, coming 
to her senses as she lay on the mattress, slowly 
reddened and refused the woman's offer. 

" Isn't there a room," she whispered, 
*' any place I could have to myself ? " 

" Lord love you ! " The woman looked 
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at Nora and smiled. " Lord love yer ! " 
But she said no mcwre. How could she ex- 
plain how ridiculous she thought Nora's 
prudery when she could not explain her own 
lack of it ? Like all her class, she was mis- 
understood because she could find no words 
to speak her feelings. She could no more 
have told Nora that her modesty was ridicu- 
lous, because ihe poor had greater things to 
bother with in their struggle for food and 
shelter and warmth than she could have 
told her why she herself, who was once as 
timid and ashamed, got accustomed to such 
things. Modest ! when your door, without 
handle or lock, will not shut ? Modest I 
when your children are born and die in one 
small room, while your neighbours* voices 
shriek through the plaster walls ? Modest ! 
when your baby cries for food and an addi- 
tional lodger sharing your room would give 
it ease. Ah, it hurt her, the expression of 
Nora's face; but then Nora did not know 
that Kate Wilson, had she really been the 
one to cause a blush, could have gone from 
all this wretchedness into luxury and well- 
being, when she was young and very^pretty. 
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just as Jane Anderson did last week. Jane 
Anderson, who drove in a carriage and had 
a place in St. John's Wood — poor Jane 
Anderson. All this passed through her mind, 
but she could only say, '* Lord love yer ! " 
and turn the ring on her finger that had 
wedded her to wretchedness and misery, 
but which did not bid her hang her head. 
She considered a while, then an idea struck 
her. 

*' There's a little room next this perhaps 
you can have. I suppose you've no money ? " 

"Only sixpence." Nora sought in her 
pocket, and foimd it empty. "Oh, it's 
gone. I have lost it ! " 

Kate Wilson nodded her head. 

" Just as I thought. Jack got it. Never 
mind, I'll manage you to-night, and to- 
morrow, well, we'll see. Now I'm going 
to make m3^elf a cup of tea, and I'd like 
your company to it." 

Nora thanked the woman with tears in 
her eyes, and, having drunk the welcome 
beverage, crept with a great feeling of relief 
into the room that Mrs. Wilson pointed out. 
Here was safety for another night at least. 
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She thrust the rickety bolt into its place^ 
doubtful if it would hold. She looked around 
the tiny room, and with some disgust at the 
dingy bed. Here and there only the faded 
walls bore a resemblance of the original paper. 

Then in very weariness and weakness she 
flung herself^ dressed as she was^ down on 
the bed, and in a moment was asleep — 
asleep, dreaming beautiful dreams of re- 
union with Daniel, in which all their woes 
were forgotten and only love remembered. 
But the moment of exhaustion over, the 
tired brain leapt to life again, and she 
started in amazement to her feet, wonder- 
ing where she was and what had roused her. 
She heard a shrill scream, followed by a 
drunken shout and the sound of bodies fall- 
ing on the floor above ; then such growling 
and shuflling as made her lay her hand 
trembling upon the bolt of the door, afraid 
to draw it, and afraid to leave it fastened. 

" Mrs. Wilson I " she called through the 
crack, and she could hear the woman coming 
slowly toward her door. 

" What's wrong with you ? Can't you 
sleepi? " 
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" My God, what's the matter ? Didn't 
you hear the screams ? '* 

Mrs. Wilson chuckled. "Why, that's 
only old Crook regulating his wife. Bless 
your heart, don't mind them, they are al- 
ways at it. They are only enjoying them- 
selves, honey; everyone in their own way. 
There's my old man coming in now, and he 
with a face as long as a late supper, so good- 
night and sleep well." 

Sleep well ! Nora returned to her bed, 
but her heart was beating wildly from her 
fright, so she could not rest ; and had 
she desired to sleep, the voices of her neigh- 
bours through the thin walls came too plainly 
to her ears to allow her to do so. She could 
almost follow their doings by the noises of 
their movements. The heavy tread of the 
man Wilson as he entered his room and 
banged the door ; the peevish cry of the 
awakened child, silenced by a curse, as the 
father lurched against the bed in his passing ; 
the shake of the windows as his huge body 
dropped into a seat, and the scratch and 
groan of boards as he drew the chair without 
lifting it to the table; the blowing of his 
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mouth as he pulled his boots off, the thud 
as they fell into the comer where he threw 
them; and, once more, the whine of the 
disturbed child, wincing under each loud 
noise. She heard the growl of the man as 
he cursed his offspring again, and then there 
was comparative silence, dispelled only by 
the clatter of china, and feet shu£9ing to and 
fro frojn fire to table, as the wife brought a 
meagre supper to her lord. Nora could hear 
even the loud noise of his eating : the suck- 
ing in of some piece over large for his mouth, 
the spitting out of some unsavoury morsel, 
his approval or disgust all expressed in vari- 
ously assorted curses. Then the loud groan 
of the pushed-back chair and the striking 
of a match told the supper ended and 
smoking began. The great man was evi- 
dently ready to make himself pleasant if 
the humour pleased him. To-night some- 
thing did. Nora heard a satisfied grunt 
that was meant to represent a laugh. En- 
couraged by it, Mrs. Wilson asked : 

" What's up, BiU ? " 

" Know Ratty Murray ? " 
^ '*Yes." 
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*' Lud, I did laugh. 'E spots an old 
bloke^ going down town with a gold chain 
as big as yer arm on him. Ratty trips over 
a stone, and down 'e drops on the old 'un, 
knocking all the wind out of 'im. * Beg 
yer pardon, sir/ says Ratty ; * 'opes as 'ow 
I didn't 'urt you. Let me brush yer down.' 
The old 'un jumped back as Ratty laid 'ands 
on 'im, and 'is 'at fell off. ' Yer 'at, sir,' 
says Ratty, quick as lightning, and down 
'e jams the 'at over the old 'un's eyes, and 
off he runs with the ticker." 

An ejaculation here of distress from Mrs. 
Wilson. 

" Blast ye I " answers her amiable spouse, 
and continues his story. 

" Laugh, thought I'd die. Off goes Ratty 
with the ticker, and turns down by Gordon 
Square, and, what-o f right he bumps into 
an old gent as was going up 'is steps to 'is 
'appy 'ome, with 'is latchkey ready in 'is 
flipper. 

** * Blast ye for a blind fool I ' said the 
old 'un. 

" * Sime 'ere,' said Ratty, ' and don't 
tear my Sunday coat, clumsy ! ' says 'e ; 
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but the old gent 'e 'olds 'im like a 
lion. 

** * You've got my ticker/ says 'e. 

" ' Yer another/ says Ratty ; / 'tis my 
poor muwer's as I was takin' to the watch- 
maker's.' 

** * Yer in a hurry/ said the old 'un ; * it's 
only midnight, and there's no crowd now 
at the watchmaker's.' 

*' * It always goes that fast/ said Ratty, 
sorrowful like, struggling to get away; 'it 
got me to work ten minutes before my time 
to-day.' 

" ' Don't trouble about work,' said the 
old 'un ; * I'll see you get a rest for a few 
months,' and with that 'e yelled for the 
police. 

" * Blast yer jaw ! ' said Ratty Murray, 
trying to down him ; but the old chap was 
too strong, and 'dd Ratty down on the 
step. Then the 'all door opened, and a 
female stood lookin' out, screechin', ' 'Enery, 
'Eriery, what are you a-doin' of ? ' sa)^ 
she. ' Blast ye, 'Enery,' says she, * let the 
man go I ' 

" ' Stow yer jaw I ' says 'Enery, ' and 
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'oUow for 'dp. The fellow 'as robbed 
me.' 

" ' Murder I Fire I ' screams the female. 
' PoUce 1 ' 

"'Yer a liar!' said Ratty. 'I never 
took yer ticker.' 

" ' 'Elp I ' screamed the female. ' Wot's 
a ticker ? ' says she. And not waiting for 
an answer, yelled, 'My 'usband's ticker is 
took!' 

" * It's not in my pocket,' said the old 
gent. ' 'And it over now, and I'll let ye off.' 

" Laugh, you bet I did laugh. Ratty, 'e 
saw the game was up, for the police were 
running along the square, and the winders 
was being opened all around. 

" ' Tike it, thief,' 'e says ; * you've stolen 
me muwer's watch,' and with that he threw 
the ticker in the old un's face. * What are 
you robbing the man for, 'Enery ? ' screamed 
the 'orrified female. 

" ' Stow yer jaw I ' said the gent. * Don't 
you see it's my watch 'e was trying to nab 
off me ? ' 

" ' Gam on 1 ' said she. ' Wot put that 
into yer 'ed ? ' said she. 
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" ' Why, 'e bumped into me, and when 
I put my 'ands into my pockets my watch 
was gone, so I knew 'e took it, and 'ere it 
is/ 

"'That's not your watch, 'Enery," said 
she. * You left your watch at 'ome this 
morning ; it's on the bureau in the study,' 
says she ; and then Ratty Murray escaped 
in the crowd, and left the old 'im to explain 
'ow 'e 'ad some other fellow's watch. Wot 
oh I I did laugh." 

Nora heard the soimd of a chair being 
pushed back, then a low murmur from Mrs. 
Wilson. 

"No; it wasn't me as took it. Blast 
ye, cofl&n face I " shouted her spouse in a 
voice that again woke the child and set it 
whimpering. " Blast you, and the kid, and 
everybody I " With this pious prayer he 
evidently fell asleep, for a loud snore came 
through the wall to Nora's tortured ears. 
The little voice of a child and the low whisper 
of a woman went on for some time in chorus 
to this, then ceased. The Wilsons were 
asleep. 

But sleep did not come to Nora so 
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quickly ; in the horror of her surroundings 
she learnt at last all that she had lost in 
leaving her little home and all its fancied 
miseries behind; every hour of her life 
there she now coimted a blessing : the 
warmth, the love, the care, the comfort — all 
this had been hers, and she had not known 
it till they were gone. The snoring brute 
in the next room had not been allotted to 
her, nor this house that shook under a light 
wind ; she had not been, as the tenants here, 
beaten by fate, nor by her fellows. God 
had not sent her upon this earth full of 
disease, twisted, sore, himted into the crumb- 
ling corners of the city, into houses that 
shake to fall, into dangers that threaten 
only the poor. 

Yet into some of these misfortunes she 
had plunged herself by her own free will, 
by her carelessness and pride : carelessness 
that had let Darnel's love go from her with- 
out an effort to keep it ; pride that she should 
have gone from his house without seeking 
pardon and making an effort at reconcilia- 
tion. To rush out as she did : how could 
she have done it ? To go away without 
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one farewell ; to go, never, never to return 
or see her husband's face again : did she 
ever really in her heart of hearts think this ? 
Or did she not throughout dream that he 
would have sought her and forgiven her ? 
But he had not, or he would have found her, 
surely, by now. And since he did not, she 
would try and forget him. He had forgotten 
her, or only thought of his own release from 
a wife who grumbled and scorned all he 
could give. 

How could she sleep with this on her 
mind, and with thinking of the da)^ to 
come — ^the years that had only weariness 
in them ? Was her life to be as one of these 
creatures that dwelt in this terrible house ? 
So she lay face down on the pillow, wet with 
her tears, and again voices came through 
the thin walls forbidding her to sleep. 

** Let us get out, father. I'm stifled 
here. Let us take a Uttle walk. The night 
is fine. Tve been at it from dawn tiU now. 
I'm sick of the beastly things." 

Nora heard the shuffling of chairs, then 
the voice of an old man, evidently suffer- 
ing from bronchitis. 
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*' I don't believe I can, son. I'm dead 
beat after yesterday. I walked to Croydon, 
and only sold three when I got there." 

'* Look here, father, you'll kill yourself 
with these goings-on. A few days ago you 
walked to Blackheath. You can't stand that 
sort of thing now." 

"That's a pretty landscape, son. I ex- 
pect eighteenpence for it at least. I think 
they look as well on cardboard as they 
did on canvas, eh ? And it's much cheaper. 
Or two shillings — do you think I might 
ask two shillings for it ? " 

" You might, father. That will work out 
at a halfpenny an hour for us. So don't 
be too unreasonable. Don't ask too much." 
There was a sneer in the young voice. 

"Well, weU, you know we can't get 
more. I'U ask two shillings, and take one 
and sixpence — eh, son ? " 

A grunt was the only response. Then 
more shuffling and the closing of a door. 

Nora heard a clock somewhere strike 
two, and lay staring into the gloom of the 
little room, feeling she could never sleep 
again, and praying for that oblivion to end 
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her worries for a few hours at least. Even 
as she thought that blessing would not be 
granted, and that she must lie through the 
tedious hours without rest, her eyes closed 
and sleep came to her, heavy and dream- 
less. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Oh God! thai bread should be so dear^ 
And flesh and bhod so cheap/ 

Hood. 

When Nora opened her eyes, her first thought 
was that she had not slept at all, for a low 
murmur of voices in the other room continued 
the conversation of the night before, the 
wheezy voice of the old man questioning : 

" I don't think two shillings would be 
asking too much for this, son. Look at it 
in the daylight. It's good, I tell you : it's 
good. How are you getting on at your 
fields, eh ? My, but it's a dark morning." 

Nora turned on her bed. Why, it was 
the morning, but so early; few were 
stirring in the street. In the Wilsons' room 
Nora could hear a bustling to and fro, the 
hammering of coals being broken, and the 
stirring of a fire, then the murmur of a 
woman's voice tr3dng to rouse her husband. 

«53 
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"Wake up, Bill; it's just after five. 
You will be late at the works." 

Several times Nora could hear the 
woman's voice. Then with a roar her husband 
woke ; as he had gone to bed cursing, so he 
rose. There was little conversation between 
the two, except his muttered complaints and 
her efforts to get him to go to his work. 
Nora turned on her bed, feeling there was 
no need for her to rise. The morning brought 
no comfort ; she dreaded the long day she 
would have to face. But the kindly voice 
of Mrs. Wilson at her door forced her to 
get up at last. 

" Fve brought you a little cup of tea, 
miss. Did you sleep well ? Himself is out. 
Come and have a heat at the fire." 

Nora opened her door, glad of the friendly 
voice that greeted her. 

"Why, you are dressed and all," Mrs. 
Wilson exclaimed. " You are an early 
bird." 

Nora smiled. She did not explain that 
she had not taken off her clothes, and her 
tossed appearance meant nothing to the 
frowsy woman who watched her, and who 
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never had time even to smooth her own 
hair. 

Nora willingly followed Mrs. Wilson to 
her room, and seated herself at the rickety 
table. She sipped her tea out of the cracked 
cup with relish, and nibbled the bread and 
dripping put beside it by her hostess. The 
woman watched her with a pleased smile, 
seemingly imconscious of the untidiness of 
the room : the fender of ashes, the unmade 
bed, the clothes flung here and there about 
the place. Then, ashamed of appearing to 
spy upon her visitor while she ate, she 
started a sudden hurry of cleanliness. She 
gathered the ashes, swept the hearth, 
smoothed the bed, folded and laid the tossed 
clothes on one side. Her cleaning did not 
take long, there was no room to move or put 
an3rthing away. 

*' How can I thank you, Mrs. Wilson ? " 
Nora said. " You have been very kind to 
me, and I cannot repay you." 

Mrs. Wilson laughed her into silence. 

'' Kind ? What have I done at all, at 
all ? Is it refuse you a cup of tea, and you 
iU ? Or left you to die out in the park ? 
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You wouldn't have refused it to me if I was 
in your house, miss. Would you now ? " 

Nora murmured denial, but in her heart 
she wondered. Would she have taken this 
strange and untidy woman into her house 
and offered her tea and rest ? No ; if she 
had come to her, she would have driven her 
from the door, for that is the law of the well- 
to-do to the meanly clad. She felt ashamed 
of partaking of this poor woman's generosity. 

** I must get something to do to-day," 
she said. '* Can you suggest anything, Mrs. 
Wilson ? " 

Mrs. Wilson pursed up her lips, con- 
sidering : 

"Well, miss, I can, strange to say. If 
you had come a day ago, I couldn't, but to- 
day I think I can. Charing you could not 
do by the looks of you ; there's a job of it 
I might have got you, but there's another 
turned up. The Crooks have got the chuck- 
out from the rooms above, and there's a 
young couple from Russia coming to take 
their place. Poor creatures, they are only 
married eight months, and the woman has 
her trouble coming on her, so she is not fit 
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for anything, and she can't do no work. 
He's a boot-finisher. Fve known them 
since they came over, as nice a yoimg couple 
as yer would see in a day's walk ; but, God 
help them, they are very poor. He has to 
work night and day to earn anything at all, 
and now his wife can't help him, and she's 
fretting herself ill." 

" "What was she ? " Nora asked with S5nn- 
pathy. 

"She had a little job addressing en- 
velopes, but she was slow. She made 
about five shillings a week at it; and 
that's the job I think yer can get if yer 
want to." 

" Oh, but I can't take it from her," Nora 
explained in dismay. 

" She's lost it ; she can't go on no longer, 
bless yer." 

" What will they do then ? And when 
the baby comes, how will they live, these 
people ? " 

" He doesn't get more than one and nine- 
pence a dozen, and he has to supply materials 
that would cost him about twopence on the 
dozen. And the dozen would take him six 
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hours to finish. That's not the job for a 
married man, is it ? " 

Nora sighed. What a terrible world she 
had fallen into. Not many weeks ago she 
had grumbled at her own seeming poverty 
and lamented the lack of luxuries. These 
people had necessities to weep over. She 
moved restlessly in her place. 

" I'd be glad to get anything to do, Mrs. 
Wilson," she said eagerly, as though anxious 
to make up for her former lack of apprecia- 
tion of the good fortune that had been 
allotted to her. " Give me the address now, 
and I will go at once and see if I can get 
taken in the place of that poor woman." 

"Strike while the iron's hot," said Mrs. 
Wilson, " and good luck go with ye." She 
gave Nora the address ; and she, after draw- 
ing the key out of the rickety lock of her 
door, went forth on her search for work. 
She reached the dingy ofl&ce before it was 
opened for the day. A dirty charwoman 
emptied a bucket of water over the pave- 
ment as she came down the steps, then 
looked surlily at Nora, as if sorry the slop 
had missed her. 
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None of the young ladies had arrived yet ; 
she would have to wait, she informed Nora, 
who retreated from her vigorous clean- 
ing to a safe distance and waited till a 
girl pushed her way into the hall. The 
first of the young ladies, no doubt, had ar- 
rived. Nora followed her. 

" I've come to take Mrs. Otto's place,'' 
she said eagerly. " She's not able to come 
for a time. Who can I see about it ? Do 
you think I may begin now ? " 

The girl pointed dully to a stool. Words 
were not her extravagance, evidently. 

"That's her stool. Go on till the boss 
comes." She hung her limp and shabby 
hat on one of a row of hooks, and climbing 
on to a high stool, plunged into her own 
work, not heeding Nora's second question. 
Nora looked on the desk before her, but 
beyond a heap of envelopes saw nothing 
further to tell her what to do. She again 
appealed to her companion to tell her how to 
begin, but the girl turned half savagely to her. 

" Wait till the boss comes, I say. How 
can I tell you what to do ? Maybe he won't 
take you at all." 
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Nora's apology was met by a shrug of 
the shoulders^ and the two sat in silence for 
some minutes. 

When two more girls had arrived, Nora 
began to get impatient and nervous. These 
heavy-eyed, pale-cheeked girls were not going 
to help her, she could see. The new-comers, 
after their first glance, which looked over 
her from head to foot, hung their shabby 
hats on the p^, and climbing into their 
seats, went on with their work. 

After a long wait the boss arrived, an 
elderly man with a stubby beard. His 
small, piercing eye roved round the room as 
he hung his coat and hat up behind the 
door. It fastened upon Nora. 

" Well, what are you doing here ? " he 
snapped. "This is no place for idleness. 
No chattering allowed I " The girls bent 
more closely over their work ; evidently the 
boss was in a bad humour. 

Nora's face flushed, but she summoned 
her courage and advanced towards himu 

" I came to see if I could have Mrs. 
Otto's work ; she is sick and cannot come." 

'' I know she is sick and cannot come ; 
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she told me that herseK," he growled, eyemg 
her. 

'* Can you write ? *' as Nora did not 
answer. 

Nora smiled at the question, but the 
boss shouted her into gravity. 

'* What are you sniggering at ? I asked 
you, can you write ? It's not a conun- 
drum." 

Nora drew herseK up haughtily. After 
all, she could not allow herseK to be spoken 
to like this. 

" Certainly I can," she said. 

" Well, you can go to her desk, and copy 
out addresses. Miss Williams will show you 
what to do ; and, mind ! no chattering, and 
no airs I " 

For the first time Nora realised that 
beggars cannot be choosers, and so, without 
airs, went humbly to her seat, where Miss 
Williams provided her with information as 
to her work, and where she sat the rest of the 
day copying addresses till her fingers were 
stifi and her head ached, until she was as 
chary of words as her neighbours, and as 
pale and heavy-eyed. In the luncheon hour 
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when the boss, without a word, left the 
oflSce in search of food, the others drew from 
their pockets and bags whatever they had 
in the way of eatables ; but Nora bent closer 
over her desk, as if forgetting such a time 
had arrived. In the afternoon the boss's 
tea was brought in, which he sipped with 
loud, succulent noises and much smacking 
of heavy lips. The odour of the tea made 
Nora feel a little faint, but the others went 
on as if they did not realise there was any- 
one beside themselves in the room. When 
the time came for going, Nora got off her 
stool and, approaching the man, asked in a 
small voice if he would pay her for the day's 
work done. Her head was down, shame 
was on her cheeks. She said certain circum- 
stances forced her to ask. In her heart she 
knew that had she not been so hungry she 
would not have dared. 

" I pay by the week,'* the man said 
coldly. He was struggling into his over- 
coat. 

" But '' 

"Can't be done." The man was gone. 

Nora stood in dismay. She felt dazed 
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and a little distraught with weariness 
and starvation. She did not think she 
could get home. She stood putting on 
her hat and looking through the dirty 
window at the passers-by — some in their 
carriages, some on foot, all prosperous and 
comfortable-looking. She began to hate 
them in her himger ; her wearied brain 
worked itself into a little madness. She 
would go out to them and demand their 
help. She would ask it as her due, one 
fellow creature to another, that they should 
protect her, and not let her die among 
them. If they would not hear, she would 
take something of their warmth and comfort 
from them. She would not steal finery or 
money, but she would take from them her 
right to live in the world ; she would refuse 
to starve in a city of extravagance and 
riches. She turned to the door, and met 
Miss Williams. 

The girl went back to her desk, and 
opened it. She felt roimd among the things 
as if seeking something, but her eye all 
the time was fixed on Nora ; then with an 
awkward rush, she went to her and laid a 
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two-shilling piece on the desk beside 
her. 

Nora pushed it away indignantly; but 
Miss Williams was not to be refused. 

" You can pay me on Saturday/' she 
said abruptly, "and if you leave it there, 
the charwoman will steal it, and Fll lose it 
altogether, for I won't take it with me. 
Good-night. Pull the door after you." Miss 
Williams was gone. 

Nora took the coin and wept over it, in 
a weak way. She felt how low she had 
come to borrow money at all, and then, being 
of an optimistic nature, she brightened a 
bit, and pulling the door after her, as she 
was told, went into the street. The sharp 
air caused her to catch her breath. She 
stood a moment, then saw before her the 
lights of a tea-shop, and went towards it, 
colliding in her weakness with a young man. 

" Wot oh ! Emma," he exclaimed, good- 
humouredly. " 'Ad a little drop of gin ? " 
He attempted to take her arm. 

Nora pushed by him, and going into the 
tea-shop, sunk into a seat. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Even God's Providence seeming estranged. — ^HooD. 

When she reax:hed her lodging that night 
she was too weary to do more than nod a 
brief good-night to Mrs. Wilson, though the 
woman followed her to her room, evidently 
longing for a chat and the news of Nora's 
day. 

"The Ottos have come," she volun- 
teered, as Nora was silent ; " they are 
upstairs in their room ; they do look bad, 
and the poor gal so near her trouble. You 
can 'ear him hammering at his work — ^boot- 
finishing it is." She paused to listen, and 
Nora could hear a faint tap, tap, tap coming 
through the ceiling. 

"There they go, hard at it, nearly all 

night, I'll be bound. One and ninepence 

a dozen, and he buying twopence-worth 

of stuff out of it I " 

965 
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Nora felt herself guilty of taking the 
poor wife's work from her, and said so; 
but Mrs. Wilson scofied her into silence. 
The woman had given it up before Nora had 
applied. She asked Nora how she had got 
on, and remarked on the roughness of the 
man called the boss. " But he might be worse, 
miss, if he were more friendly. You're a 
pretty girl, miss, and some of the men are 
devils." Nora hushed her into silence, and 
put her outside the door with a smile. 

" I can hardly speak from weariness, Mrs. 
Wilson. I'll go to sleep in a minute, here 
on the chair." Motherly Mrs. Wilson laughed 
and went out, but that was not the end of 
Mrs. Wilson for many hours yet, as Nora 
could hear her through the walls after she 
flung herself upon the bed. 

With the many sounds that came to her 
she could not sleep, when she thought sleep 
would come without effort. The Wilsons 
falling into silence after a time did not end 
the noises ; in the late night a rowdy crowd 
passed her room on their way to some other 
chamber, a drunken shoulder pushed her 
door so that it strained its crazy lock, and 
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rattled as if to spring open. Nora sprang 
up, her heart beating wildly ; but the rioters 
went on, and she sank back panting from the 
shock. Tap, tap, tap, untiring came the 
blows of a hammer from the room above ; it 
seemed now to be beating on her tortured 
nerves. A clock struck one somewhere, but 
she tossed in imceasing wakefulness. She 
had not yet removed her clothes, and yet 
felt too weary to make the effort. Her 
nerves burnt through her body, yet cold 
seemed to quiver along her spine. She 
shivered and threw the bedclothes from 
her. 

She thought of Daniel with sorrow and 
longing, and again with anger. Why had 
he not looked for her ? Why did he not 
come ? Never for a moment had she ima- 
gined he would not have tracked her; she 
knew this now. She had only been trying* 
the everlasting crown of woman's tactics 
— the power of the chase. "Let the one 
elude, must the other pursue." Was there 
ever a boy that would not hunt the hiding 
mouse ? Was there ever a youth that did 
not run behind the fleeing hare ? Was there 
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ever a man who did not seek the woman 
who appeared to want him not — ^that is if the 
woman did not run too late^ if she hid before 
his desire was dead. Indifference would not 
seek far for any maid. 

Was Daniel's love dead ? If so, what was 
she to do— how live ? Her week's earnings 
already pledged, where was she to turn ? 
Mrs. Wilson would have to be paid for room 
and breakfast. That must be done, yet 
what would she earn by the end of the week ? 
She did not yet know. The two shillings 
she got from Miss Williams she resolved 
would buy her food for the seven days — a 
glass of milk, a hunch of bread, some por- 
ridge, a cup of tea — yes, she could easily 
live on that till her money came. If Mrs. 
Wilson would only give her breakfast and the 
room till then ! And after the week was over 
and she got the money for her work she 
should see her way better. If Daniel never 
came for her she would not seek him. She 
could picture him so comfortably at rest, 
in his soft bed, asleep, no doubt, and dream- 
ily of his next great masterpiece. 

Tap, tap, tap. Still above her head the 
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noise went on. Ah, if Daniel could see 
how some men worked for love of their 
wives ! This poor youth, what must his 
dreams have been to bring him to England 
for his honeymoon, and thus to end them ? 
What must their lives be, the pale man and 
the sick woman in the room above, waiting 
for that event that was to be their crown- 
ing misery instead of joy, an added mouth 
to feed when two were over-many ? Tap, 
tap, tap. Why didn't he go and sleep, and 
lose himself in dreams, or meet there the 
young, joyous mother with his child upon 
her breast, and forget the thin girl who 
looked at him with terror in her sunken eyes ? 
He who dare not comfort and wish her safely 
through, back to him and starvation. She 
had taken the bread from them by getting 
this poor creature's work. What matter 
Mrs. Wilson's denial, still she felt it was 
true; but she too must live. She would 
live! Everyone for himself. What did he 
matter who tortured her with his hammering — 
oh, if he would stop and let her sleep. She 
flung herself from side to side in a fever of 
weariness. 
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Suddenly, as she lay tortured, her hands 
clasping her burning head, the sound of a 
voice came to her, a woman's voice, sweet 
and clear, singing some unknown song. The 
lovely music stole upon her and wrapped 
her round in its mercy. It straightened her 
twisted limbs, smoothed the wrinkles from her 
forehead, closed her burning eyes, so that she 
lay relaxed and breathing like a little child. 
Easy tears flowed down her cheek. She turned 
upon her pillow as a babe would do on its 
mother's heart, and with a gentle sigh she slept. 

In the morning she was awakened by the 
tap, tap, tap of the worker in the room 
above. It was almost dark, and Nora 
guessed it to be not later than between four 
and five. Mrs. Wilson had. not yet stirred. 
She would try to help that poor Mrs. Otto 
when she could, by comforting her, by the 
use of her two strong hands, if not by money. 
She felt she could not sleep, so rose and 
began to dress. She thought of the song 
she had heard in the night, and wondered 
if the woman above had heard it too, and if 
it had comforted her in like manner. 

Who had sung that lovely song ? Who 
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possessed that pure and perfect voice, so 
full, as it was, of tenderness and pity ? So 
might a mother sing to her child crying in 
the night, hushing the babe to peace and 
sleep. What dear woman held such a gift 
in that dreadful house, and how could Nora 
meet and know her ? Here was someone 
who would understand and help. And as 
she dressed, the song came again, faint and 
beautiful, filling the room with music. She 
opened the door and stepped out to listen. 
The soimd came from a back room on the 
next floor. Still drowsy with sleep, and half 
mesmerised with the soft singing, Nora forgot 
the place she was in, and leaving her door 
open, went towards the room that held the 
singer. As she stood before the door, the 
singing came more loudly to her ear, and the 
words of the song became plain. The beau- 
tiful voice seemed to call to her, and the 
words with the sweet old Irish air, how well 
she knew them : 

" Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer. 
Though the herd has fled from thee, thy home is 

still here ; 
Here still is the smile that no cloud could o'ercast, 
And a heart and a hand all thine own to the last ! " 
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Impulsively and full of some foolish hope^ 
Nora flung the door open and went into 
the room. 

A great shout stopped her on the threshold^ 
and she stood a moment dazed. 

The room was full of men; bottles and 
glasses lay about the place^ on the floors^ 
and on the chairs, whose owners had long 
ceased to sit on them, and who were now 
lying on the boards, sleeping off their in- 
toxication. Three or four women, painted 
and duU-eyed, crouched amongst the men, 
leering and laughing. In the centre of all 
upon the table a stout young woman sat, in 
her chubby hands a bottle and glass, whilst 
from her full red mouth and sensuous lips 
flowed forth the exquisite song that had 
drawn Nora to the door. 

As she stood, amazed and disgusted, 
loathsome hands grabbed at her dress and 
tried to draw her in, loud laughter followed 
her flying feet as she tore herself away, a 
drunken attempt was made to follow her, 
and then she reached her room. 

Mrs. Wilson was standing wondering on 
the threshold. 
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" Wherever have you been ? " she said. 
" I came to tell you to come to breakfast, 
and you was gone/' She heard the shouts 
from below, and turned on Nora, a bit 
suspiciously. '* You have never been there ? " 

Nora, gasping and pale, nodded. 

" I heard her singing," she said. " It 
was so beautiful, I thought she must be a 
—a— lady.'' 

Mrs. Wilson laughed. 

" Why, that's Maggie Marlow, the worst 
lot in London. Has she been having one 
of her parties ? She's on the music-hall 
stage, and gives a lark after one of her suc- 
cesses, as she calls them. She's doing the 
pretty innocent, I hear, now — could be 
heard by a bishop ; but as a rule her songs 
are — well, come and have yer tea." 

Nora gratefully followed Mrs. Wilson 
into the room, the untidy place which seemed 
a haven of refuge to her, almost like a home 
—certainly a spot where she was safe in 
these horrible surroundings. She kissed the 
solemn-eyed child that lay half asleep in bed, 
drew a chair to the table, and listened to 
Mrs. Wilson's long account of the various 
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lodgers who dwelt in the tenement house. 
The description did not tend to make Nora 
more satisfied with her surromidings. She 
left Mrs. Wilson, feeling more depressed 
than she had been on entering, and went to 
her business with a heavy heart. 

The boss had no complaint to make of 
their chattering that day, for Nora was as 
little inchned to talk as the other girls. 
Knowing she would be paid by the number 
of dozens, she worked as quickly as possible 
at her envelopes ; her fingers were stiff and 
cramped at the unusual writing, and her 
head, bent all day in the stuffy atmosphere, 
ached so that when lunch time came she 
was glad to eat her bun in quietness. 

She saw Miss Williams glance at her as 
she drew out her own luncheon, and so 
taking the bun from her pockety she smiled 
back, which served them for conversation. 
The other girls did not even notice if Nora 
ate or not. 

Thus uneventfully Nora dragged out a 
week, and on the pay-day received seven 
shillings. She was bitterly disappointed at 
the sum, and annoyed at her own slowness 
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that she could not earn more. Her first 
duty was to return Miss Williams the 
two shiUings she had lent her. 

She poured a stream of gratitude into 
the girl's ear, murmuring the platitude of 
never forgetting her kindness — all of which 
Miss Williams received quietly. She only 
remarked stolidly, when Nora had finished, 
"That's all right,'* and, gathering up her 
few odds and ends, bid Nora a brief good- 
day. 

Nora went home without much elation, 
considering she had her first earnings in her 
pocket ; at the same time she had some 
feeling of independence, and thought rio 
more of going back to Daniel. Her pride 
was up, now that she f oimd she could make 
a few shillings of her own. Next week, she 
thought, she would do twice as much, and 
so on. She remarked her own thin face in 
passing a glass, and was glad of it. Daniel 
would see what he had made her suffer 
when he came across her, as of course he 
must. It was absurd to suppose Fate had 
brought them together for so much of their 
lives only to cast them asunder for ever. 
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Nothing is so hard to imagine as that we 
shall never see our absent friend again. 
Not even death can banish that hope. Full 
of despair indeed the heart must be that is 
not convinced of this, for hope is like the 
lark, springing from the black earth and 
eternally flying upward from one of the most 
lowly nests that God has made. So springs 
hope even from our darkest sorrows. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

And death and life she hated equally. 

And nothing saw, for her despair. 

But dreadful time, dreadful eternity. 

No comfort anywhere. 

Tennyson. 

When Nora reached her lodgings she did not 
knock on Mrs. Wilson's door, as she had in- 
tended, to pay her debts, for she heard the 
loud voice of the woman's husband, and 
knew he was spending one of his rare even- 
ings at home. As a matter of fact, he had 
no money to go elsewhere, so he told his 
wife on her asking something from him. He 
had thrown her ten shillings, saying that 
was all he could make in these hard times, 
and that the child ate more than the two of 
them put together. Mrs. Wilson, surprised 
at the moderate tone of his complaints, 
beamed with good humour. The getting of 

her Saturday night's money for the week 
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was generally accompanied by a black eye 
or a bruised jaw; to-night, for a wonder, 
her man only cursed, and did not go out, as 
on previous occasions, to spend all he had 
of remaining coins. But Wilson had his 
own reasons for remaining quiet that night. 

" Ratty is caught," he grunted. 

" Is he now ? What for ? '' 

''House-breaking, 'caught in the hact.' 
Opened 'is mouth too big, 'e did." 

" What did he say ? " Nora knew by 
the clatter of plates which accompanied 
Mrs. Wilson's movements that she was set- 
ting the supper, an operation which always 
seemed to be accompanied by more noise 
than eflEect. 

" The landlord of the ' Blue Lion ' caught 
him, and whistled up the police. Ratty said 
he was only sleeping in the shed, and woke 
up to go 'ome, but the landlord 'e said 'e 
saw 'im trying to force a winder. 

" ' Say you saw me, did you ? * says 
Ratty. 

" ' Yes, I saw you,' says the landlord. 

" ' Anyone with me ? ' says Ratty. 

" ' Can't say there was,' says the landlord. 
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" ' Did you see a man with me ? ' says 
Ratty, like a lawyer. 

" ' No/ says the landlord. 

" * Well, there was one,* says Ratty, proud 
as a peacock, ' so there ! ' forgetting of 'im- 
self . Bloomin' fool. Ratty." 

Nora heard the sound of Wilson loudly 
proceeding with his meal. 

" Did the other get off ? " asked his wife. 
Twice she repeated this question before he 
growled : 

" He did." 

There was something in his voice evidently 
that caused Mrs. Wilson to look upon the 
man she had sworn to love and honour in a 
way he did not appreciate, for the next 
words heard in the room were a total dis- 
approval of her eyes, her person, her child, 
and the entire race of humanity. From 
launching her into the depths of Umbo he 
drew her back, to reproach her for being the 
most extravagant woman he had ever heard of. 
Nora could hear him strike a match, and knew 
that the soothing process of smoking had begua. 
" Where's the ten shillings I gave you 
last week ? " he questioned. 
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" Well, the young lady had to get a share 
of that this week/' she b^an. Nora heard 
the quick pushing back of a chair. 

" Oh, she 'ad, 'ad she ? Who am I, to be 
keepin' all the hussies in London for nothing ? 
I'm a bloomin' millionaire I am. 'Aven't 
you a few orphant children I can adopt ? 
Let them all come I " 

Nora trembled. She crept forward to 
shp the bolt, and, finding it would not 
fasten, put a chair against the door ; but 
Mrs. Wilson hastened to appease her hus- 
band's wrath. 

"Why, she is working; she is going to 
pay. It's only a cup of tea or so." 

*' Oh, she is goin' to pay, is she ? And 
when is she goin' to pay ? " 

Mr. Wilson's voice had fallen to more 
calmness. He was evidentJy interested. 

" Well, to-morrow will do," Mrs. Wilson 
said soothingly. "She got her pay to- 
day, and I suppose she did not like to come 
in and you being here. I'll go and ask her 
now, if you like ; she's straight enough f " 

" Stow it I " Wilson said calmly ; " let 
her be. I suppose she has it all right — you're 
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sure of that, though ? I don't want to be 
let down." 

" Oh, yes, she will pay on Saturday, 
same as the Ottos.*' 

" Wot room 'as she ? " Mr. Wilson was 
evidently giving little attention to his wife. 

" Next ours." Mrs. Wilson seemed quite 
gleeful at being let off so easy. Her man 
was quiet now. "Shall I rim in and 
see if she is there ? She won't mind, bless 
you." 

" Stow it," Wilson shouted, and said no 
more for the evening. Nora could hear them 
moving apart, Mrs. Wilson settling the child 
lor the night, and clearing the supper things. 
Then she herself drew the chair from the 
door, and strove to fix the rickety lock in 
its place. She ate her frugal supper by 
the light of her candle, which she soon 
blew out to save for another time. Then 
she crept into her bed at an early hour, 
having nothing to read and no one to talk 
to. She prayed for sleep to keep her from 
thinking, and while she prayed fell into a 
delicious slumber. 

She woke with a sudden start in the 
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dark of the night. She knew something 
had awakened her^ but though she listened 
without moving she heard nothing — ^not a 
sound in the house that was usually so f uU 
of noise. The tap, tap of the poor shoe- 
maker in the room above was silent, so she 
knew it must be that black hour before 
the dawn, when all but evil is asleep. She 
tried to pierce the shadows, but could see 
nothing, only a faint ray from the street 
lamp that had not power to light up the 
room, but touched the dressing-table with 
a faint glow. She looked towards the door, 
wondering if it had opened, but could not 
see. Then she thrust a foot from under 
the bedclothes, but hastily drew it back, 
trembUng with fear, and dared not rise to 
strike a light. 

Without movement, she lay silent, listen- 
ing, and knew someone was there in her 
little room, listening too. Her heart began 
to beat so wildly that it seemed to shake the 
bed where she was l3mig. And as yet the 
intruder made no sound. 

Then a board creaked ever so slightly. 
Nora opened her mouth to scream, but 
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found she could not. She seemed to feel a 
touch upon her head, then realised that it 
was her own hair stirring under her terror. 
She thrilled from head to foot, with waves 
of hot and cold running through her body. 

Then she saw a movement of something 
in the dim light which the street lamp threw 
across the dressing-table. It was a man's 
hand, groping over the soiled cover. Nothing 
could she see but this hand, now joined by 
its feUow, searching under the looking-glass 
and cloth for something. Then evidently 
not finding what they wanted, turned her 
way — ^two large hands, with crooked and 
dirty fingers opening and shutting as they 
felt their way in silence to the bed. 

For a moment Nora thought of slipping 
down between the wall and the couch to the 
floor; again of jumping up and striking 
those awful fingers with the chair or what- 
ever she could reach, and shrieking aloud 
for help. But, knowing her scream would 
avail little in this house, where screams 
were so common as to be unheeded, or if 
heeded bringing something worse to the com- 
plainers, thought her one safety would be to 
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pretend to sleep. To fight this hidden 
monster wotild be impossible. 

She lay, all her nerves strained to the 
utmost, her body stifif as the dead, when the 
groping hands reached her. They touched 
her face and passed over her hair, and yet 
she did not move. They groped over the 
coverlet she held so tight across her throat, 
over the labotuing blankets that billowed 
on her panting heart. Then she knew their 
owner understood that she was awake and 
afraid ; and when they knew this, the hands 
groped no longer carefully, but carelessly 
enough, without pretence of silence, under 
her pillow and mattress, and at last went 
from her to the end of the bed, where her 
clothes hung from one of the piUars. There 
they tumbled her garments till the ring of 
coins told the treasure trove was reached. 
A creak of a board and a slight bang of the 
door, and Nora was alone. 

For a moment she lay without movement, 
breathing her relief; then she sprang from 
the bed and to the door. The broken lock 
came of! in her hand. She listened, and 
heard a sound in the Wilsons' room, other- 
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wise the house seemed still wrapped in 
sleep. 

She thought of pulling the bed before 
the door for safety; but, realising all was 
lost, thrust a chair there to keep the door 
shut. There was nothing left for her to 
lose ; her week's savings were gone. She 
could not go through another week owing 
Mrs. Wilson. In the dark night despair, 
Uke a black bird, clutched her and fed upon 
her without a struggle. She flung herself 
upon her bed and wept. 

What a world to Uve in I What a civi- 
lisation I That she should have been robbed 
in a house that knew what poverty was, 
by someone who understood what she had 
gone through to make those few precious 
shillings ! The poor robbed by the poor ! 
That destroyed her last interest in life. 
What was there to live for, after all ? The 
few joys the world ever gave her were over. 
Even in her childhood there had only been 
the happiness her own youth had brought 
her and her sisters. 

Terror and grief had been measured to 
them by their father, and disgrace. The 
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timid struggle of her mother to make things 
easy for all now stood out in all its awful 
pathos; that grey and joyless woman had 
once been a happy girL The world was full 
of such failures. She herself was one. She 
remembered with shame h^ first meeting 
vnth her husband; his youthful, impulsive 
generosity that had bid him champion her, 
and made him fancy himself in love; his 
final disillusion and last out-thrusting words. 
Now she had come to this, a b^gar with 
nothing to look forward to worth the living 
for. She would not, if she could, return 
to her mother's home. What her father 
would do to such a failure she shuddered 
to think. She would not return to Daniel to 
keep the law and Uve with a man who no 
longer wished for her. After all, as she 
lay there, these people associated with her 
past were but shadows, shadows that be- 
longed to the earth where she did not tread, 
where there was some sunshine, if at times 
gloom, where there were flowers and the 
songs of birds to be often heard if the 
falling of tears were there also. 

But with her there was nothing save 
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darkness and struggle in the future, no pros- 
pect of any happiness to look forward to, 
no desire save what the wish to live would 
bring her, to keep her body alive. She 
would have to sweat and starve and struggle 
with all her might, or she would go down 
and be trampled under the feet of those 
neighbours who had more muscle and 
strength than she herself. 

To Uve, to exist, with such a future, to 
work so for a bit of food to thrust into 
that body to make it work again! With- 
out hope, without change, to be weary, 
heartsore, headsore. To go, full of sus- 
picion of her neighbours, full of fear of 
them, with nothing to look forward to in her 
days save the oblivion of sleep — all this to 
keep her tired body out of the black earth 
a few years longer. Was it worth it ? 

She heard a step in the street below her : 
the lamplighter was quenching the street Ught. 
Dawn was here, the dawn of another day, 
another hungry, hopeless day. She opened 
her eyes, and now saw the faint outline of 
the room. A bright gleam from the chair 
beside her attracted her attention; for 
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the moment she thought it was the flash of 
silver, some of her shillings overlooked; 
then the folly of it took her. The thief 
had left her nothing. She put forth her 
hand and grasped at the shining object. 
It was the knife she had used at her supper. 
What a strange thing the dawn had pointed 
out to her. She raised it in her hand, and 
turned it over — an old knife worn to a point 
almost dagger-shaped. Was there any mean- 
ing in this for a sign ? 

Who was tempting her ? Was it devil 
or saint, that at such a moment of despair 
this should come to her hand ? Was it an 
evil spirit who thought to conquer her soul 
in its weakness, or a good one who wished 
to rid the world of so useless a being ? 

Curiously she felt the sharp point of the 
knife with her fingers. What would hap- 
pen to her if she used it in violence against 
herself ? Would it hurt much, or would 
death be easy ? And after death 

After death, as for the moment all her 
half-forgotten reUgious training had taught 
her, she would live again. Where would 
she go ? What should she do ? 
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The one thing she was certain of striving 
for would be to reach her husband and watch 
his grief, measure his affection for her by his 
sorrow, and to see him again. She longed 
for him so — ^just to see him, even if he did 
not know she had come 1 But Daniel was 
alwa}^ reserved in his expression of emotion. 
Could she see more deeply into his heart then 
than now ? Or would he hold himself aloof 
from her prjdng eyes ? Sitting with the 
news held to his face, would he but murmur, 
" Dead ! " and lay the paper on his knee, to 
smoke, with thoughtful mien, and so elude 
her ? 

Perhaps, though, she could not go to 
Daniel. How could she plan what would 
happen in that strange place beyond the 
grave, a world without a future or a past, 
without human love, without even the light 
of day or the shadow of night, where — ^and, 
curiously enough, this seemed to hurt her 
most in her weariness of body — ^there would 
be no sleep ? 

Nora turned upon her pillow and laid 
the knife down. Her safety was coming 
with this mental discussion. She b^an to 
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be afraid. She thought of the countless 
dead upon the other side, and wondered if 
they would be free to surround and reproach 
her for her crime. She fancied a gibbering 
crowd reckoning their sins against hers for 
the day of judgment. 

She thought the blood of her body 
would go, like Abel's, to the Lord, and He 
would condemn the spirit that, like Cain, 
had done evil to His handiwork. 

And what dared she say in her excuse 
for her f ailitre as a wife and as a citizen of 
the world ? That she should not be blamed 
because she left a vacant spot that it was 
not necessary to anyone that she should 
fill ? Foolish and weak she had been, un- 
able to hold her little place as the helpmate 
of one man, not able to sweeten his days 
and do her duty cheerfully. She had de- 
stroyed her home, and brought her own mis- 
fortunes upon her path. Yet this very weak- 
ness, the cause of her despair, was it her 
fault ? Rather was it not inherited from 
others : her poor mother, tr}dng to please 
the t}n:annical humours of her father, and 
trembling before his anger ; and her father. 
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never conquering his desires, but a prey to 
his passions alwa}^, and a slave to his love 
of wine ? She would have fought her fight 
better had she been bom of stronger stock. 

Would this avail her for her excuse ? 

Or would she be condemned with the 
rest of the weaklings who spoiled the superb 
planning of the world and destroyed its 
perfection ? She thought of the little Christ 
in the carpenter's shop, watching Joseph as 
he selected and fitted his work piece to piece. 
There He would have seen him fling the 
rotten and imperfect pieces aside, and only 
keep the good. So would He cast her from 
His great work of creation if she utterly 
failed without sacrifice or struggle. 

She began to cry softly, and her bitter- 
ness fell from her. Little prayers, half for- 
gotten, came to her like whispers from some 
other lips. The thought of the Christ-child 
filled her heart with a new emotion. His 
life story came to her in all its sorrow. It 
was no terrible God she was appealing to, 
but a merciful Christ, who sorrowed for her 
failures. He had made a fair world, but 
man had destroyed it. No wonder she had 
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almost foi^tten God in this horrible place 
she had fallen into, where there was nothing 
to remind her of Him. Even the great snn 
He had kindled for their warmth was veiled 
by the smoke from men's chimneys, and the 
pale night lamp he had lit lest they shotdd 
go afraid in the darkness was outshone by 
the glow of the street lights. 

She slipped out of bed upon her knees 
and prayed for strength, the very move- 
ment bringing her trouble more ke^y to her. 
The cold of the room, the hunger that 
gnawed her, the chill grey of the l^ht that 
showed up the miserable place which she was 
too poor to keep after to-day, all caused her, 
even as she prayed, to turn her eyes upon 
the knife that lay beside her, and her 
thoughts, against her will, to wonder if it 
were not easier to chance what mercy she 
would find in another world than to risk 
what she, a woman, would meet in this. In 
the midst of her musings she could hear 
the singing of M^ Marlow, who was evi- 
dently having anotho- of her parties. There 
was a successful woman who had conquered 
her misfortimes. Nora shuddered. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

To dry on0'$ eyes and laugh at a fall. 
And baffled^ sit up and begin again. 

Browning. 

Suddenly the song was silenced by a 
scream, loud and terrible. Nora could hear 
someone running overhead, and the sound 
of a door opening. The knife fell on the 
floor forgotten. She b^an to slip on her 
clothes. Something must have happened, 
though in that house where such sounds 
were common no one minded. The song 
b^an again, but Nora could hear the sound 
of a man's heavy sobbing, coming to her 
from the room above. And again the 
woman's shrill screams, this time on the 
stairs, coming towards her door. 

She went out and beheld a young woman, 
pale and dishevelled, hunying down. When 

she saw Nora she turned and rushed back, 
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like one distraught, calling npon her to 
follow. 

Nora ran into the room after h^, where 
a terrible sight met her eyes. 

On a wretched bed in the comer of the 
room lay a young man, dead, the blood from 
his wounded throat sinking into the thin 
blanket which he had drawn to his chin, 
either in a pitiful effort to hide his crime, 
or in the convulsions of his death. 

Nora swayed in a sudden sickness. The 
woman she had followed stood at the foot 
of the bed, clutching the broken rail, tear- 
less in her horror, her drawn face and 
hollow eyes telling of her coming mother- 
hood. 

Nora recovered herself, and took the 
poor creature's hands. Unused as she was 
to death, she could see there was nothing 
here to be done, but her attempts at com- 
fort were of little avail. 

"He said he would do it,*' the woman 
sobbed; "he said he would not go on 
any longer. He was cr3n[ng all night, and 
he said he would not face another day. 
When my back was turned, I rising to get 
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some breakfast, he did it. Oh, my God, 
help me, help me ! *' 

"Oh, what made him do this cruel 
thing ? *' Nora cried, drawing the woman 
close to her. She knew by the soft foreign 
accent that this was Mrs. Otto, of whom 
Mrs. Wilson had spoken to her. 

" God forgive him. He did not mean 
it. I am sure he did not mean it. He 
struggled to get back when it was too late. 
He tried to come back to me — ^but you could 
not, dear, you could not.'* She went from 
Nora and flung herself by the bed. Nora 
tried to draw her away. She took her hands 
from the poor, dead face, and soothed her 
into some little attempt at calmness. 

" Yes, he was ill," Mrs. Otto answered 
her, trying to collect her thoughts from the 
stupor that seemed about to engulf her. 
"' He had so much work, and we could hardly 
Uve on the Uttle he got for it. He had a dozen 
boots to finish before noon, and he would 
only get one-and-five for them. He said he 
was tired of it all, that he would sooner be 
dead ; and oh God I look at him, he is 
dead, he is dead." 
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Nora drew her towards the door, trying 
to rouse her from the terrible outburst of 
grief she foresaw for her, and its dangers to 
her in her condition. She feared to leave 
her in the room alone with the corpse. 

" Tell the Wilsons to send for a doctor," 
she urged. She watched the woman go 
down the stairs, and turned herself to the 
man who lay upon the bed. The light f eU 
upon his thin face, lighting it so that it seemed 
to smile. She stood, knowing there was no 
help for him. In the room with its strange 
silence she gazed upon him in fear. This 
was what she might have been if she had 
had the courage or the cowardice to have 
done as he had. This strange, cold body 
upon the bed, that knew now all that was 
to be known of this world and the next, who, 
to escape the cruel dealings of mankind, 
had chosen to face alone the anger of God. 

" After all, you might have waited,*' she 
said. " Life is so short. A few years, even 
of misery, what does it coxmt now ? The 
grief they would have brought you was not 
worth the sorrow you have left to others." 
She listened as if for an answer, so near 
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had she been to death herself that she felt 
this man a comrade. She could hear the 
loud, excited talking of the Wilsons, the 
banging of the hall door as someone rushed 
for a doctor, the loud weeping of the young 
wife, and, above aU, the singing of Miss 
Marlow, who still held her party undisturbed. 
But in the room where she stood was 
the strange silence of death, the strange body 
of the dead, so like yet so unlike the living. 
Nora knelt beside the corpse, a prayer 
upon her lips. She trembled at being alone 
in such a scene of a life's despair, where a 
man's years had ended so suddenly, where 
his soul had foxmd release, and gone forth, 
perhaps no further than the room where 
she was. 

He had tried to return from that peace 
he had desired. What was it he had heard 
as he closed death's doors ? Was it the wild 
cry from his poor wife that fled with him 
into the shadow, like a hand drawing his 
soul from its doom, or the dreams of a baby's 
lips that followed his desperate spirit down 
the black abyss ? Was it no more than the 
struggle of the body to retain the one world 
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that it knew — its last fight^ foreseeing 
nought but the sure corruption that was to 
be its end ? 

Did he foresee no peace^ nor the rest 
he had planned, undo- the angry ^es of 
his Maker ? Or was it less thsui this — the 
breath of some lost sununer, the song of a 
thrush, that blew through death's doors with 
him, reminding him of a world lost ? Nora 
trembled and prayed, pausing as if for an 
answer, but only heard the catching of her 
own breath and the loud ticking of the 
watch upon a chair beside the bed — ^a cheap 
affair, wound up by those stiffening fingers 
and set to count the hours its owner would 
keep no more on earth. The dead man 
seemed to look upon her in triumph. He lay 
with unclosed eyes, smiling in his mystery. 

She rose to her feet as a rush of people 
came to the door, and stood aside for them 
to enter. In a moment the little room was 
full. A doctor was bending over the dead 
man, only to rise, shaking his head. 

"No use — he is gone." 

Mrs. Wilson plied Nora with questions 
which she could not answer. 
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"I can't tell you an3rthing/' she said. 
" I only heard a cry, and came up too late. 
Where is the poor wife ? " 

" I left her on my bed. She has fainted, 
poor dear. I must go back to her now : 
the doctor will be wanted there, not here, I 
am afraid." 

Nora went down to her own little room, 
and sank into a chair. She was shivering 
and still half dazed with the shock; she 
could hear the tramp of feet above her and 
the murmitr of voices. Suddenly from the 
next room came a frightful scream. 

"My husband — oh, my husband, he is 
dead, he is dead I '' 

The startling cry struck Nora to the 
heart. 

"My husband," she repeated. What if 
this had happened to Daniel ? Here was 
something she had not thought of before, in 
all her hours of misery. Suppose death 
had come in her absence? There was no 
horror to compare to this ; there was nothing 
that mattered but this. All her thoughts 
had been for herself, and, in the meantime^ 
what of him ? Was he ill ? Was he dead ? 
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Her husband. In a sadden terror she put on 
her hat and ran from the room. What if 
he hated her^ told her to go^ she did not care^ 
only she must see him, know that he was 
well. It was impossible that he could be 
dead, lying stiff and unresponsive, and she 
upon the earth not knowing, not questioning, 
perhaps through her act forcing him to do 
some terrible crime, to cut short his allotted 
years, and lie like the poor youth upstairs, 
cold and dead I 

Without a thought of self, she flew from 
the house, and in the grey light of early 
morning hastened on toward the little home 
Daniel had first brought her to. She covered 
the long way with wonderful speed and 
little weariness. Her heart had command 
of her feet. Half running, half walking, 
she reached the end of her journey in little 
over an hoitr. Only when she came to 
the street where she used to live did she 
falter at all, and for a moment stop to take 
her breath. 

There her heart failed her, a terror took 
possession of it. What if the house were 
empty, if he had gone and she did not know 
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where to seek him? What if he were ill, 
and she had come too late to save him? 
What if he were dead, and she could not 
see him again ? 

She pulled herself together and moved 
towards the house. She could see no signs 
of life about it ; it looked dirty and n^lected. 
The blinds upstairs were drawn crooked, the 
curtains soiled, and the downstairs window 
stood open to the morning. She crept up 
to it to look through, her heart beating 
wildly, the tears falling down her cheeks. 

She leaned across the sill and looked into 
the little room she knew so well. For a 
moment she could see nothing; then the 
darkness cleared, the old furniture seemed 
to rise from the comers to thrust itself 
to her gaze and remembrance. It was 
then the same. Daniel had not gone. 

She looked more eagerly, and nearly cried 
aloud when she perceived the room was 
not unoccupied. A man sat in the armchair 
by the fireless grate ; his feet were stretched 
out as if for warmth nearly into the ashes. 
By his side stood a lamp whose flamdess 
wick was still glowing. The man's head 
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was turned from the window — ^Nora could 
not see his features. 

She lifted herself across the sill and 
stepped into the room, but the mam did not 
stir. She bent above him, looking into 
his face. She whispered, trembling, ** Daniel, 
I have come home," but he did not hear. 

She drew back afraid, so that the light 
would fall upon him more kindly. There 
was something in his attitude that terrified 
her. Why did he lie there, with the dead 
fire at his feet, the open window blowing 
the cold breeze upon him, the dying lamp 
beside him ? He did not seem to breathe. 
The light fell upon the face she loved, and 
she saw the deep lines of care upon it : lines 
such as only one sees upon the face of those 
asleep or dead. When the living eyes are 
hidden, with the leaping fire of the present 
quenched within them, then how well one 
can read the face traced over with the lines 
of the past, the tired Uds with their look 
of rest belied by the shadowy hollows under 
their lashes, the drooping mouth, the wasted 
cheeks — ^all the secrets of the heart revealed 
when the eyes are forbidden to lie. 
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Here Nora read all which her husband's 
reserved nature would have hidden : his 
struggles, his disappointments, his weariness, 
his despair. All the sorrows of a life are 
written on a sleeper's face. 

He lay there without movement, and it 
came with a rush of terror upcm her that 
she was too late, that he was dead. 

An echo of a far cry came to her lips. 
" My husband, oh my husband, he is dead ! " 

In a storm of tears she flung herself upon 
his body, and felt herself enfolded in his 
arms. 

" Nora, my darling, you have come back 
at last I '' 

She clung to him, crying and sobbing. 
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